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South Africans Confront Bloody Past 

New Democracy’s Courts Take Hard Look at Murder Spree 


By Bill Keller 

New York T unes Smiu* 

JOHANNESBURG — In February 
1991. a human rights lawyer named BheJci 
Mlangeni received a package containing a 
tape player and a cassette marked “Evi- 
dence of hit squads.* 1 

Curious, he put on the headphones and 
pushed the play button. Explosives hidden 
in the earpieces blew his head open. 

This was not the heyday of apartheid. It 
was a full year after South Africa had 
renounced white rule, legalized the politi- 
cal opposition, and invited men like Mr. 
Mlangeni to collaborate on inventing a 
new country. 

Yet, according to prosecutors, Mr. 
Mlangeni was the victim of an elite police 
unit created and maintained by the same 
state that was negotiating a new- order. 

In what is to be the new democracy's 
first hard look at its recent post, a Pretoria 
court on Monday began the trial of Colo- 
nel Eugene Alexander de Kock, who pre- 
sided over a notorious police unit com- 
monly called Vlakplaas. after the grassy, 
40-hectare 0 00- acre) farm that was its 
base. 

At Vlakplaas, the prosecutors argue, 
what began as the white man's war to 


preserve his status in Africa decayed into a 
monstrous spree of murder, mayhem, and 
sabotage, continuing long pasL the twilight 
of while rule, and still haunting the con- 
science, and the politics, of South Africa. 

The 121 charges filed against Colonel de 
Kock so far include the 10 best-document- 
ed killings among many attributed to the 
Vlakplaas unit, some or them masteipieecs 
of the macabre like the assassination of 
Bheki Mlangeni. He has pleaded not guilty 
to all the charges. 

One of the unit's trademarks, prosecu- 
tors say, was to fold a man over a wad of 
explosives, then bind him with ropes into a 
rotund package they called a “Buddha." 
The detonation demolished both victim 
and evidence. 

Alongside the grand guignol are numer- 
ous seemingly mundane charges of theft 
and fraud. These accounts of ordinary 
greed, and the records of Colonel de 
Rock's ample Swiss bank account, are in- 
tended to deflate the rightist fancy that he 
was waging a holy war. 

Coming at a time when South Africans 
are fiercely debating the mechanics of a 
"truth commission’ 1 that would confer for- 
giveness on those who disclose the evils of 
the past, the trial promises to be a preview 
of unsettling and divisive disclosures yet to 
come. 


Tbc ultimate suspense of t he trial, of 
course, is whether the defendant, who has 
pleaded not guilty to all charges, will turn 
on his former masters, possibly implicat- 
ing high officials in the new government of 
national unity. 

“The ideal situation is if he tells us 
where he got his orders from," a govern- 
ment lawyer said. 

“If de Kock admits these things and 
then he says. ‘Let me show you the instruc- 
tions 1 received. Let me play you some tape 
recordings. Let me tell you how these 
things were approved on the highest level.’ 
Well, you have the potential to put the cat 
among the pigeons." 

To the prosecutors, however, the trial is 
less about truth than about consequences: 
a reminder that while South Africa is beat 
on reconciliation, justice has not been 
abandoned. 

The police unit called Vlakplaas was 
based in a trim brick and stucco farmhouse 
on the outskirts of Pretoria. 

Today the farm, surrounded by a wire- 
mesh fence and patrolled by a lone ostrich, 
is a training center for a policemen who 
pursue wildUfe poachers. 

Many of the Vlakplaas operatives, in- 
cluding Colonel de Kock. trained as eoun- 

See TRIAL, Page 6 


Rivals and Allies Circle the Info-Highway 


By Tom Buerkle 

International Herald Tribune 


BRUSSELS — The United States, Eu- 
rope and Japan have agreed to paper over 
their differences on the information super- 
highway in an effort to prevent a ministeri- 
al meeting here this weekend from degen- 
erating into a fresh battle over cultural 
imperialism, officials said Monday. 

Senior officials from the Group of Seven 
leading industrial nations have reached 
broad agreement on eight basic principles 
for budding the superhighway, including 
open access to national communications 
networks, promoting competition among 
hardware and software providers, and en- 
couraging private investment, officials 
said. 

But the general principles mask signifi- 
cant differences over the details. on issues., 
such as competition, intellectual-property 
rights and cultural diversity, areas that 
American officials fear could be used to 


blunt efforts by U.S. computer, software 
and entertainment companies to dominate 
the multimedia industry. 

For example, the current draft of princi- 
ples rails for competition to be “fair," 
hinting at European fears that the super- 
highway will accelerate the globalization 
of American mass culture, while the Unit- 
ed States has pushed for a different word- 
ing: “free and open." 

"We see 'fair* as a means of hamstring- 
ing us," said one U.S. official, who spoke 
on condition of anonymity. 

Still, U.S. and EU officials expressed 
satisfaction with the level of agreement so 
far. They predicted more harmony than 
discord at the meeting, which is to take 
place Saturday and Sunday. 

The principles will be cast in general 
terms and will be issued not as official 
conclusions of the seven. nations — the 
United States, Japan, Germany, France, 
Britain, Italy and Canada — but rather as 
the conclusions of the conference chair- 


man. Jacques San ter, president of the Eu- 
Conunission. 

fact that the G-7 are tackling the 
demands of the information superhighway 
together is "an achievement, not in any 
way a disappointment," said Greg Simon, 
domestic policy adviser to Vice President 
Al Gore of the United States. Mr. Gore 
will speak at the meeting Saturday. 

In particular. Mr. Simon welcomed the 
European Union's recent shift away from 
any tightening of quotas on television pro- 
gramming, or the extension of such quotas 
to new multimedia technologies, “All of 
the issues have been moving in a positive 
direction," be said. 

“There is a strong agreement on both 
sides that it's not a negotiating exercise" 
over culture, a commission official said. 
“The objective is to try to contribute posi- 
tively to the whole subject" of information 
technology.' 

Officials said one of the principles will 

See HIGHWAY, Page 6 




German Metalworkers Go to Ballot Box 

A metalworker voting Monday in Munich on strike action over a 6 percent raise 
request- The poster shows a headKoe mgjng the 165,000 workers at 628 companies in 
Bavaria to vote for the strike, which is expected to start on Friday if workers approve 
the action. It would be the fust major industrial - strike in li years. Page 13. 


Wiretap Order in Scandal Case Hurts Bcdladur’s Presidential Bid 


By Craig R. Whitney 

New York Times Service 


PARIS — The campaign of the froni-nwner in this 
spring's French presidential election. Prime Minister 
Edouard Bahadur, suffered a heavy blow Monday, 
when a wiretap order be had given in one of the many 
corruption cases plaguing his party blew up in his face. 

Mr. Bahadur had vigorously defended the wiretap 
order in a television program Sunday night On Mon- 
day, when rival candidates and legal experts contend- 
ed that Mr. Bahadur had clearly exceeded his constitu- 
tional authority, his office backtracked and said that 


the police had concealed essential facts from him 
when they requested the order. 

Placed in an impossible position, the head of the 
judiciary police, Jacques Franquet resigned in embar- 
rassment Monday night. His boss. Interior Minister 
Charles Pasqua, Mr. Bahadur's biggest political sup- 
porter up to now, cut short a campaign trip to Mar- 
seille and rushed back to Paris. 

“1 understand very well that petty happenings are 
much more interesting than grand plans." Mr. Pasqua 
said. “I have no intention of saying anything more." 

French political observers speculated that Mr. Pas- 
qua’s own job was no longer safe, and that the affair 


had driven a wedge between the 65-year-old prime 
minister and the man who hopes to succeed him if Mr. 
Bahadur wins next spring. 

Public opinion polls show Mr. Bahadur’s lead over 
the Sodahk candidate, Lionel Jospin, narrowing in 
the first round of the two-stage election, on April 23, 
although until now they have been predicting that Mr. 
Bahadur would still win in the expected second round 
on May 7. 

But his opponents and their supporters made the 
most of the prime minister's embarrassment Monday 
night. "This is a serious affair," said Foreign Minister 


Alain Juppfe, who supports Mr. Bahadur's conserva- 
tive rival. Mayor Jacques Chirac of Paris. 

The wiretapping was revealed only last week by Le 
Point, a news magazine, and Mr. Bahadur had not 
admitted until Sunday night that he had authorized it 
The case involved the father-in-law of Judge Eric 
Halphen, who has been aggressively pursuing multiple 
investigations into the finances of the government 
Rally for the Republic party, to which both Mr. 
Bahadur and Mr. Chirac belong. 

The judge’s father-in-law, Jean-Pi erre MarfechaL is 
a psychiatrist and sex therapist. In December, he 

See FRANCE, Page 6 


Mexico Lifts 
Interest Rates 
To Lure Back 
Its Investors 

Central Bank Hopes 
10-Point Rise Will Help 
To Stabilise Markets 


Compiled by Our Staff From Diynirfcn 

MEXICO CITY’ — The Bank of Mexico 
increased short- term interest rates by 10 
percentage points Monday lo uy to lure 
back capital and to strengthen the national 
currency, a bank spokesman said. 

By raising those rates, the central bank 
can expect "a greater supply of dollars on 
the exchange market, which will help bring 
the exchange rate down,” a source said. 
Mexican interest rates were above 40 per- 
cent before the increase Monday. 

Officials at the central bank declined to 
provide their target for interest rates. But 
in the Bank of Mexico secondary market 
intervention, three-day securities yielded 
49.75 percent. 

Earlier, Eduardo T urreni, a central bank 
spokesman, said the central bank would 
raise the interest rate at which it supplies 
liquidity to the market. 

“This action is a discreet increase in 
short-term interest rates for a transitory 
period in order to lure in capital and sup- 
port the exchange rate,” Mr. Turrent said. 

The central bank said in a statement, 
“Seeking to prevent the exchange rate 
from continuing at the high levels of recent 
weeks, which adversely affects price in- 
creases and the financial situation of those, 
with foreign currency debt, the Bank of 
Mexico has resolved to adopt a decisive 
action concerning interest rates conducive 
to achieving the mentioned goals. 

“It is believed that this action will 
strengthen the exchange rate since it will 
contribute to the normalization of the 
flows of international capitaL 

“With this measure, therfe is a high prob- 
ability that soon interest rales will drop 
substantially in benefit of those with cred- 
its in national currency ” 

The news helped bolster the peso, with 
tite dollar falling to 5.565 pesos from 6.075 
pesos on Friday. Meanwhile, the Bolsa 
mdex weakened 3.5 percent. 

David £ Sanger of The New York Times 
reported earlier from Washington: 

After several days of intense negotia- 
tions with top Mexican officials, the Unit- 
ed States is preparing to announce details 
of a plan to bail the country out of a 
continuing currency crisis, including newly 
toughened restrictions that will most likely 
send already high Mexican interest rates 
soaring. 

Details of the plan were still being nego- 
tiated Monday. The Treasury Department 
said negotiations with Mexico, which be- 
gan late Thursday, were "making good 
progress," Reuters reported from Wash- 
ington Monday. 

The new conditions, described by Amer- 
icans and Mexicans familiar with the talks. 

See PESO, Page 6 


AGENDA 


Ulster Peace Plan Is Set for Release 


LONDON (AFP) — Prime Ministers 
John Major of Britain and John Bruton 
of Ireland are to formally launch their 
“framework document" on the future of 
Northern Ireland on Wednesday, sources 
here and in Dublin said Monday. 

They said Mr. Major and Mr. Bruton 
would jointly release the document — the 
product of talks lasting nearly 14 months 
— in Belfast. Mr. Major’s office said be 
had called a special cabinet meeting for 
Tuesday to take final action on the docu- 
ment. 

Irish sources said Mr. Bruton would 
convene a similar meeting of his cabinet 
in Dublin. The meetings were expected to 
formally approve the framework docu- 
ment, which is designed to pave the way 

To Our Readers 

With this week's editions, the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune has trans- 
ferred its Italian printing site to Bolo- 
gna and the faculties of Telestampa 
NorcL The move will ensure early and 
reliable distribution throughout Italy. 


for fulL all-party political talks on the 
future of the Bntish-adniijustered prov- 
ince, the sources said. 

Sources said the final details of the 
document had been worked out by Irish 
and British officials before and after the 
weekend meeting between Britain’s 
Northern Ireland secretary. Sir Patrick 
May hew, and Foreign Minister Dick 
Spring of Ireland. 
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Cambodians in an Alien World 
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weapon in Mogadishu. About 3,100 UJS. and Italian Marines are expected to 

Pop. 4 , land in early March to protect the retreat of the last 2*500 UN troops. 


Loaded Guns and Diskettes 

Rebels Win Hearts and Minds on Internet 


By Tod Robberson 

Washington Post Service 


SAN CRISTOBAL DE LAS CASAS, 
Mexico — They have waged war on the 
ground with stick rifles and World War II 
vintage guns. But in fighting the interna- 
tional propaganda war, the rebels of the 
Zapatista National Liberation Army have 
invaded cyberspace. 

With help from peace activists and rebel 
support groups here in southern Chiapas 
state, the Zapatista message is spreading 
around the world, literally at lightning 
speed, thanks to telephone links lo the 
Internet computer network. . 

Ever since the rebels, most of them peas- 
ant Indians, launched their uprising here 
13 months ago, Chiapas has become one of 
the hottest informational topics on the 
Internet. 

Computer linkups enable the Zapatista 
leader known as Subcommander Marcos 
to circulate his communiques worldwide, 
virtually at the push of a button, via Inter- 
net bulletin boards like PeaceNet, Chia- 
pas-Ust, Meotpaz and Mexico 94. 


In the Old Souks of the Middle East, Storytellers Sing a Dying Song 


By Nora Boustany 

Washington Pest Service 


DAMASCUS — Old and young men 
listened wide-eyed, their i m a g i n ations cap- 
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txve to the intonations and revelations of 
Salah Hallak, known in the souk life of 
Damascus as Abu Shadi, one of Syria's last 
remaining popular storytellers. 

He adjusted his red fez and cracked his 
sword against a brass table for attention. 
His listeners sat up in surprise, some will- 
ing their coffee. The story had reached its 
climax. 

“Save Abla for os,” the men shouted 
wildly, in a plea to hasten the release of the 
Juliet of pre-Islamic times when she fell 
into captivity. 

The roars of sympathy for Abla did not 
last, and soon the audience split into rival 
factions — one cheering for An tar Ben 
Sbaddad, the courageous slave whom she 
loves, and the other for Amara Ban Ziad, 


the nobleman competing for her affection. 

Two blind men in dark glasses and 
tweeds smacked their sticks a g ai n st the 
cold tiles in excitement 

In Syria’s traditionally paternalistic so- 
ciety, the epics passed down from grandfa- 
ther to father to son still have mass appeal. 
Never min d that the kerosene lanterns 
hanging from the domed ceilings are rusty 
and that photographs of President Hafez 
Assad are tacked to chipped walls. 

Tins is a world far from the sterility of 
politics in Syria, a universe of chivalry and 

heroism. . , 

But the storytellers, or hakawaus, once 
popular in the squares and street caffes of 
the major cities of the Mediterranean basin 
— from Marrakesh to Cairo, Beirut to 


Damascus — are dying out since the intro- 
duction of radios in coffeehouses and the 
elimination of the old souks, or market- 
places. . . 

Today, there is only one surviving story- 
teller in Tripoli in northern Lebanon and 
two besides Abu Shadi in Syria. 

The popular Egyptian singer MithqaL 
who traveled with nis storyteller father 
from town lo town, claimed in an interview 
two years ago that Egyptian authorities 
discouraged the profession. Fistfights 
broke out too often wheu listeners split 
into factions over the outcome of a story. 

“Some storytellers would raise the 
stakes so more money would be thrown at 
them." Milhqal said. 

“1 have a feeling it is going to come 


back,” said Nidhal Achiar, a Lebanese 
actress and theater manager. ‘‘There is no 
street life anymore, but people want to 
relate to their memories and to their inner 
self. It is part of our heritage, and we need 
it because everything is destroyed.” 

She is trying to revive the practice in her 
City Theater in Beirut. 

In Damascus, when the clamor of street 
vendors, haggling housewives and crazed 
beggars roaming the narrow Hamidiye 
souks dies down at dusk, darkness enfolds 
the alley behind the Omayyad mosque, 
ancient site of the Church of John the 
Baptist. 

After iftar, the festive evening meal end- 

See STORIES, Page 6 


A week ago. President Ernesto Zedillo 
Ponce de Le6n became acquainted with 
the power at Marcos's fingertips when the 
president announced a military offensive 
aimed at capturing the ski-masked Zapa- 
tista leader and bringing the rebellion to a 
decisive close. 

Within hours, “cyber-peaceniks” and 
human rights activists here and elsewhere 
in Mexico had distributed the president's 
words verbatim via the Internet, along 
with a call for “urgent action" to press Mr. 
Zedillo into reversing course. 

Included in their computer messages 
was the direct fax number to Mr. Zedillo's 
office, as well as the Tax line to Interior 
Minister Esteban Moctezuma. 

“I don't know how effective the cam- 
paign was, but I do know Lhat Zedillo's fax 
machine broke or was eventually turned 
off," said Mariclaire Acosta, president of 
the Mexican Commission for the Defense 
and Promotion of Human Rights. She esti- 
mated hundreds of faxes were sent to the 
president, who eventually changed tack 
and ordered his troops to halt their ad- 
vance. 

The Chiapas rebels are only the latest 
group embroiled in conflict or afflicted by 
disaster to use the Internet to disseminate 
information and opinion around the globe 
— and, given the huge volume, apparently 
the most successful in mobilizing interna- 
tional support 

Peru and Ecuador have used the com- 
puter network in their border dispute, 
warring factions in Bosnia, separatists in 
Chechnya and relief organizations in 
quake-stricken Kobe, Japan, all circulated 
reports on the Internet, some of which 
reached news organizations. 

“The Internet is the best vehicle we have 
to spread information around,” Ms. 
Acosta explained. 

“Before, we used faxes and telephones, 
and it took forever. Now the information 
arrives like this,” she said, snapping her 
fingers. “The feedback is instantaneous.” 

It is unclear whether Marcos, recently 
identified by the government as Rafael 

See NET, Page 6 
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The 4 Achingly Vulnerable '/ Cambodians in America 


Families Lose Their Children to an Alien World 


By Lena H. Sun 

WasJungron Post Service 


W ASHINGTON — - In her native 
Cambodia, Soy Pheng planted 
rice and raised her seven children 
until Khmer Rouge soldiers took 
her eldest daughter and Forced the rest of her 
family into a labor camp. Two of her other 
children starved to death in the camp. When 
the Pol Pot regime fell in 1979, the family 
escaped into Thailand. Navigating roads 
studded with land mines. Soy Pheng clutched 
her youngest child, a 3-month-old daughter, 
in her arms. 

That child, now 15, regularly ran away 
from their home in Silver Spring, Maryland, a 
suburb of Washington. She hangs out with 
local Cambodian youth gangs, who some- 
times steal cars and get in mob Gghis. The 
gangs have signs and colors and nicknames. 
She wears baggy jeans and oversize tops. She 
dyes her black hair red, the “in" color for 
those in her gang. 

fn her exodus from Cambodia, Soy Pheng 
lost her roots and her way of life. Now, as she 
becomes increasingly irrelevant to the child 
she saved, she is also losing her daughter. 

“] want her to behave in the Cambodian 
way. soft and respectful," she said through an 
interpreter, with pain in her voice. "But she 
doesn't listen. She’s screaming at me so many 
times.” If the daughter, Saveth, had her way. 
she would have nothing to do with her 
ents. She would be free to choose. Her clol 
Her friends. Her life. 

“I try to make them understand about the 
way f dress, where l hang out, but they don't 
understand," Saveth said in an interview two 
months ago. anger and frustration in her 
voice. She added: “They’re still in an old- 
fashioned culture." 

Saveth ran away again nearly six weeks ago 
and has not returned. She called her school, 
the police and her friends, but not her mother, 
to tell them not to look for her, that she was 
fine, her older sister said. 

Teenage rebellion against authority is a rite 
of passage, a difficult time for any family. But 
for immigrants struggling to adjust to life in a 
new country, conflicts are intensified. Chil- 
dren learn English and embrace the culture of 
the native-born light years ahead of their 
parents. In some cases,' however, the culture 
the children are embracing is the culture of 
the streets. 

Unlike the Vietnamese refugees who fled to 
the United States after the Vietnam War. 
many of them with advanced degrees and job 
skills. Cambodian refugees who escaped the 
war in Southeast Asia are mostly from the 
countryside. Most arrived in Die United 
States in the 1980s with few job skills. Many 
do not know how to read and write in Cambo- 
dian. much less in English. 

W HAT sets them apart more than 
anything else from any other 
group of recent immigrants is 
their experience as survivors. 
About 2 million Cambodians — a fourth of 
the country's population — were killed under 
the Communist Khmer Rouge regime. The 
Khmer Rouge systematically hunted down 
and executed intellectuals. They emptied the 
towns and the capital, Phnom Penh, and sent 
residents to the fields. Food was scarce. Pun- 
ishment by torture and death were routine. 

That emotional trauma still haunts them, 
and many can do little more than get through 
each day. 

Nationwide, 146,000 Cambodians make up 
13 percent of all Southeast Asian and Arrter- 
asian refugees. 

Like many Cambodian families in the area, 
Soy Pheng and her husband, once a soldier in 
the Cambodian Army, have been on welfare 
since their arrival in 1983. Southeast Asians 
have the highest rate of welfare reliance of 
any racial or ethnic group in the country, 
according to a report last year by the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. Among 
Southeast Asians. Cambodians are most like- 
ly to rely on welfare, tbe report said. 

As a result, many families continue to live 
in poverty and cultural isolation more than a 
decade after their arrival in tbe United States. 

“These people are just like a piece of log. an 
immovable thing," said Schanley Kuch, a 
school counselor and psychotherapist, who is 
also Cambodian. He said the Cambodian 
families he has worked with for the last de* 
cade are still numbed by culture shock. “You 


have to go there and lift them up and move 
them." 

Worse, family relationships turn upside 
down because parents rely on their childrea, 
who grew up or were bom here, to be their 
liaison to the English-speaking world. The 
children pay bills and negotiate with govern- 
ment, business and school officials. Tbe role 
reversal, Mr. Kuch said, destroys the parents’ 
authority. 

The children, in turn, are embarrassed by 
their parents' tiny apartments, funny accents 
and Buddhist beliefs. Although the childrea 
may speak Cambodian, they know more 
about such television shows as “The Simp- 
sons’’ than they do about Cambodia. They 
know even less about their parents' suffering 
because the past is rarely discussed. 

At the same time, tbe children do not feel 
accepted by mainstream American culture, 
sociologists say. So they are easily drawn to 
Asian gangs that offer a sense of belonging. 

“These are achingly vulnerable kids, right 
on the fault line of two cultures,” said Dwight 
Conqucrgood, an ethnographer at North- 
western University who has worked with 
Southeast Asian refugees and lived with in- 
ner-city gangs in Chicago. “Along comes a 
gang that mirrors them, and it’s extraordi- 
narily seductive.” 

I N tbe Washington area, the gangs have 
such names as Sworn Sisters, Sworn 
Brothers, Asian Boys and Tiny Rascal 
Gangsters, and they are known by their 
initials: SS, SB, AB. TUG. A task force 
formed to look into tbe Asian gangs, which 
includes agents of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, the FBI and local police 
departments, has identified several in the area 
whose members are Cambodian, Vietnamese 
and Thai, said WQIiam J. Carroll, district 
director of the immigration service's Wash- 
ington office. 

The groups are pan of a marked increase in 
ethnic g an g activity in the Washington area 
and the country in the last two years, said 
Paul Barnes, a police detective who tracks 
such activity for a g an g intelligence unit in 
Fairfax County, Virginia, outside the capital. 
But he said it isn’t known bow many Asian 
youngsters are involved in local gangs at any 
one time. 

“We're dealing with the adolescent mind, 
and it changes on a second-by-second basis.” 
Mr. Barnes said. 

The Cambodian gangs are not motivated 
by economic gain. They come together for 
social reasons and lay claim to turf rather 
loosely. Asian Boys hangs out mostly in 
Maryland. Tiny Rascal Gangsters is consid- 
ered a Virginia gang. One longtime member, 
Kosal Kim, 19, whose nic knam e is “Brown- 
ie," says Tiny Rascal Gangsters has nearly 
200 members. 

In most cases, members who join must first 
get “jumped” — beaten up — by others in tbe 
gang, several members said Often, a boys' 
group is affiliated with a girls’ group. Popular 
hangouts are shopping centers, pool halls, 
roller-skating rinks and nightdobs. 

Youngsters from several groups say they 
joined the gangs because the routine of 
school, homework and family was boring. Mr. 
Kim said he had a perfect 4.0 average until 
10th grade, when he got his driver’s license 
and started skipping dass to hang out with 
Uny Rascal Gangsters. 

Mr. Kim, now a high school senior, said he 
is torn about being in the group but feds he is 
needed by the younger members. He said be 
wants to go to college and be a mechanical 
engineer. 

Some Cambodian families who suspect 
that their children are involved in gangs are 
afraid to contact the authorities because they 
fear that other gang members wiQ beat up 
their children. Often, the parents’ shame is so 
overwhelming that they avoid seeking help or 
counseling, according to Lany Lang, a Cam- 
bodian social worker and longtime area red- 
dent 

Some families have been fighting an uphill 
battle. Roeun Om, 14, has been a member of 
Tmy Rascal Gangsters for two years, one of 
the “juniors,” as they are called- A soft-spo- 
ken, slightly built youth, he has been involved 
in a series of retaliatory gang fights that got 
him expelled from the Fairfax County school 
system in the fall. 

On Jan. 11, a juvenile court judge sen- 
tenced him to indefinite probation for a gang- 
inspired “malicious wounding” last Ocl31, 
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Kosal Kim, 19, known as “Brownie,” a long-time youth gang member, at a pool hafl. 


Halloween. He hit another boy in the head 
with a foot-long hickory bat. opening a 
wound that required five stitches. Roeun's 
(pronounced “ruin") parents gave permission 
to use his name. 

“The guy, he was beefing with my friends," 
be said during an interview in jail several 
weeks ago before be was sentenced. 

R OEUN’S parents came to tbe Unit- 
ed States 14 years ago as part of the 
program that resettled Southeast 
Asian refugees. They said they did 
not know about his gang involvement until 
someone in the Cambodian community told 
them. 

“I tell Roeun, you don’t do this,” said his 
mother, Yam La, 52, who speaks rudimentary 
English. “He listen to me only a little bit" At 
home, Roeun boasts of being the person “who 
runs the house.” He washes dishes and sweeps 
the floor. Before he was expelled, he got A's 
and B's in school and often helped his siblings 
with their homework. But his parents have 
not been able to keep him away from the 
gaug. 

His mother said she worried that the gang 
will kill someone. Her first husband and four 
of their five children were killed by the 
Khmer Rouge or died of hunger. 

“We came to this country to get away from 
the killing, to get away from the violence,” die 
sobbed, as she told her story to her son’s 
probation officer, Gerry Jackson. 

The family receives public assistance. She 
and Roeun’s father, Om Hay, who bad been a 
soldier in the Cambodian Army, said their 
former neighborhood, a low-income housing 
complex, was largely to blame for the gang's 
influence on their son. 


They recently moved to a (ownhouse else- 
where, and Roeun is waiting to hear which 
school will accept him. But he doesn't know 
whether he can stay away from the gang. He 
said those boys are the buddies he grew up 
with. 

“Everywhere I go, there’s gangs,”. he said. 
He notes with pride that his striped jerSey iind 
baggy pants show off his gang colors — gray 
and black. 

Soy Pheng’s family also tried to escape’ftft* ' Jf 
gangs around their old apartment complex in 
Silver Spring, where many Cambodians and 
Vietnamese have settled. 

Now the family lives in an apartment a few 
blocks away. The move, however, didn't stop 
Saveth, who ran away from home several 
times last year. 

People who go into a gang want respect, she 
said in an interview in December. "You tell 
them, Tm in a gang,’ and they’re like; ‘Oh, I 
won’t mess with you.’ ** 

She has two older sisters who have never 
been in trouble. Both are divorced; one is 
living at home temporarily. Two older broth- 
ers have left home. One younger brother, in 
fifth grade, is still at home. Her father, who 
suffers from fits of violent shaking, does not 
interact much with the family, she and her 
mother say. 

When she was home, Saveth shared a bed- 
room with her mother in the sparsely fur- 
nished, three-bedroom apartment and fought 
with her constantly. 

Soy Pheng welcomes visitors with a warm 
smile. But talking about her daughter makes 
her shoulders sag. “I don't understand why 
she has become like this," she said through an 
interpreter. “1 never hit her, but she turned 
out to be bad.” 


jP.S. to Clinton: Russians Won’t Be Happy if You Skip Summit 


By Fred Hiatt 

Washington Past Service 


MOSCOW — The spokes- 
man for President Boris N. 
Yeltsin said Monday that the 
Russian public would react neg- 
atively if President Bill Clinton 
Reclined an invitation to a May 
?f commemoration of the Allied 
victory in Europe 50 years ago. 

d 1 Vyacheslav Kostikov, Mr. 
Yeltsin's spokesman, said he 
iid not expect Mr. Yeltsin to 
officially read if Mr. Clinton 
tjid not come. But he said the 


psychological effect in Russia 
could be significant 

Tbe Kremlin wants Mr. Clin- 
ton to join other world leaders 
. here on May 8 at ceremonies 
marking (he 50th anniversary. 
Mr. Clinton has said be has not 
decided whether to come. 

Some Clinton administration 
officials, however, already have 
said that tbe president is very 
unlikely to accept the invita- 
tion. Secretary of Slate Warren 
M. Christopher last week con- 
nected the expected refusal 
both to Mr. Clinton’s schedul- 
ing difficulties and, more sensi- 


rety for J 
m Chechnya. 

After initially declaring the 
Chechen revolt a Russian inter- 
nal affair, the Clinton adminis- 
tration has expressed concern 
about human rights violations. 
Some members of Congress 
have called for a cutoff of aid 
while the war continues. 

In another sign that the Che- 
chen conflict could sour Rus- 
sia’s tenuous new partnership 
with the West, Russia’s Defense 
Ministry suspended planning 
Monday for a Russian -German 
joint peacekeeping exercise that 


had been scheduled for (his 
summer, the Interfax news 
agency reported. Tbe move fol- 
lowed sharp criticism by the 
German defense minister, 
Volker Rfihe. of his Russian 
counterpart, Pavel S. Grachev, 
for General Grachev's attacks 
on critics of the war. 

Mr. Kostikov, who months 
ago said Mr. Yeltsin had re- 
lieved him of his position but 
who continues to fill the 
spokesman's post, said Ameri- 
cans are not taking into account 
that Victory Day for Russians is 
a sacred holiday. 


Tie Soviet Union may have 
lost 20 million people in its fight 
against Nazi Germany. 

“Very important here are the 
psychological nuances, which 
not everyone seems to under- 
stand in tbe United States ” Mr. 
Kostikov told Interfax. 

“The U.S. president’s refusal 
to arrive on that day in Mos- 
cow, even with the most plausi- 
ble excuse, would awaken old 
disputes in the historical memo- 
ry of the Russians about the 


adequacy 
in the cor 


common victory of the 
Allies in the anti-Hitler coali- 


tion,” Mr. Kostikov added. 

He was very likely referring 
to Russian resentment of bow 
long it took the United Slates 
and its Allies in the West to 
open a second front against the 
Nazis. 

■ Truce Eads in Chechnya 

Small arms fire and sporadic 
shelling broke an uneasy calm 
in southern Grozny on Mon- 
day, tbe day after a temporary 
cease-fire expired in the break- 
away republic of Chechnya, 
The Associated Press reported 
from Grozny. 


I Arafat Summons 
PLO Leaders for 
Peace Plan Talks 


JERUSALEM — Yasser 
Arafat, frustrated by delays in 
the im pleme ntation of his peace 
agreement with Israel, sum- 
moned the Palestine Liberation 
Organization’s top decision- 
making body to Cano on Tues- 
day to reassess the accord, offi- 
cials said. 

“We are committed to the 
peace process, but at the same 
time we have arrived at an im- 
passe,” Mr. Arafat said Mon- 
day in Paris. “Because of this, 
tomorrow we will have a very 
important executive committee 
meeting in Cairo.” 

Israel dismissed talk of a 
breakdown in the self-rule ne- 
gotiations. “Negotiations with 
the Pales tinians really are on 
the right trade,” said Yosa 
Sarid, Israel’s environment 
minister. 

PLO officials said Mr. Arafat 
had asked the 18-member com- 
mittee to meet in Cairo and may 
yet summon the central council, 
a quasi -parliamentary body 
that sets policy, in early March. 

“The executive committee 
was the body that signed the 
pace agreement with Israel,” 
said Ahmed Kora, a Palestin- 
ian Authority member. “It will 
not declare a war. It will take 
decisions to reinforce the peace 
process. 

“It wffl give a full reassess- 
ment of the peace process from 
the day of its signing until today 
— what had been achieved, 
what are the issues which have 
not been carried out,” he said. 

Executive committee mem- 
bers began leaving the self-rule 
areas for Cairo on Monday. 
Their meeting is the first since 
last November, when Mr. Ara- 
fat failed to obtain a quorum. 
The November meeting, in 
Gaza, ended in disarray. 

A senior PLO official in Th- 
ais said some PLO leaders there 
believed the latest meeting had 
been too hastily called. It was 
scheduled late on Sunday. 

“Most probably, the Cairo 
meeting will be informal, before 
a more decisive meeting early in 
March after the month of Ram- 


adan,” said the official, who de- 
clined to be identified. 

Palestinian sources said that 
among the leaders who wanted 
more time were Mahmoud Ab- 
bas. better known as Abu Mbf 
tv. n, who signed the 1993 FLD- 
Israei deal, and Faron* 
Kaddoumi, head of the PLO s 
tL 


Mr. Arafat - 

ed by a seven-month delay m 
expanding Palestinian self-rule 
beyond Gaza and the West 
Rank town of Jericho to more of 
the West Bank. 

The PLO took control of Jen- 
cho and most of the Gaza Strip 
last May. Israel demands tie 
PLO crack down on militant, 
groups attacking Israelis before 
uvriU agree to otpand self-rule. 
Mr. Arafat is demanding a 


m 

the West Bank before Palestin- 
ian elections, the stalled next 
stage of the 1993 peace deal. 

A meeting between Mr. Ara- 
fat pud Foreign Minister Shi- 
mon Pores of Israel on Saturday 
night failed to smooth out dif- 
ferences. (Reuters, AFP) 

■ Israelis Attack in Lebanon 

Security sources said that Is- 
raeli warpl&nes attacked guer- 
rilla targets in South Lebanon 
on Monday, the second day of 
intensifying hostilities on the 
last active Arab-Israeli war 
front. The Associated Press re- 
ported from Rashaya, Leba- 
non. 

Two fighter bombers fired at 
least two air-to-surfacc missiles 
an the northeastern edge of Is- 
rael’s self-declared security 
zone at midday, said the 
sources, speaking on condition 
of anonymity. 

Two jets returned 40 minutes 
later to fire two more missiles at 
the same aria, which is often 
used by Iranian-backed guerril- 
las to infiltrate the Israeli bor- 
der enclave, the sources said. 

The raids, the sixth and sev- 
enth this year, came several 
hours after Hezbollah guerrillas 
attacked an outpost of Israel's 
surrogate militia, the South 
Lebanon Army. There was no 
immediate word of casualties. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Strasbourg Sets Air link to Germany 

STRASBOURG (AFP) — This city will open up air links to 
Hamburg, Berlin aim Munich from its Strasbourg-Entzheim in- 
ternational airport, officials of France’s regional chamber of 
commerce said Monday, 

Once the move receives clearance from the European Commis- 
sion, the new routes will be opened for an initial three yeara to a 
group of camera, including Air France, British Air and Eurow- 
ings, a German company. 

A Channel Tunnel freight train partly derailed Monday as it 
ottered the tunnel at Folkestone, England, the authorities said. 
There were no reported injuries and the train remained upright, 
although freight and car passenger services were disrupted. (AFP) 
A strike by Brussels air controllers might resume Tuesday, a 
guild spokesman said, if management fails to invite them to 
resume negotiations. Controllers at the international airport said 
Monday that talks with ma n a g ement had failed to settle a dispute 
that led to three consecutive days of strikes last week. (Reuters) 
Sweden’s regional ahfine Skyways has signed an agreement with 
Air France in a bid to attract more people who want to reach 
outlying regions In Sweden via the country’s two international 
airports. The TT news agency said the agreement means that 
passengers who fly on Skyways from such areas as central Kram- 
fors, northern Lycksde and the island of Gotland will be able to 
catch connecting flights to Paris or Nice through the Stockholm- 
Arlanda airport Skyways has already signed s imilar agreements 
with Lufthansa and Finnair. (AFP) 

Road and train traffic between northern ami southern Greece 
was limited Monday after a weekend landslide destroyed 500 
meters (1,600 feet) of the country’s main rail line and six of the 
eight lanes oF the national highway. The Public Works Ministry 
did not know bow long it would take to repair the damage. (AP) 
Jafrna is h> upgrade Wattay Airport in tbe Laotian capital, 
Vientiane, to accommodate tourists and business travelers, a 
report said Monday. Airport officials have signed a pre liminar y 
agreement with the official Japanese International Cooperation 
Agency, which channels foreign aid funding from Tokvo, and 
costs are bring finalized. ’ (AFP) 

Normal air traffic resumed at Venezuela’s 33 airports Monday, a 
day after air force operators replaced civilian air traffic controllers 
who were protesting working conditions. Controllers had been 
delaying flights since Feb. 10, demanding upgraded equipment 
and protesting the government’s alleged violauon of an agreement 
on retirement funds signed last year. (AP) 


Correction 

The People column in the Feb. 17 editions incorrectly described 
the marketing of a perfume initially named “Champagne." The 
perfume is distributed in France with onlv the name of the Yves 
Saint Laurent company. 
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Republicans Set Off 
On Campaign Trail 

In New Hampshire, Jockeying 
Begins Over the Issues of ’96 
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Mr. Dole greeting some of his backets at a Republican fund-raising dinner in New Hampshire as Mr. Gramm looks on. 

Speedy House Bills Idle in Slow Senate 
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By Kenneth J. Cooper 
and Helen Dewar 

Washutgum Pan Semee 

WASHINGTON — Midway through 
its first 100 days, the new Republican 
majority in the House has approved the 
easier half of the “Contract With Ameri- 
ca” with dispatch and discipline. But the 
Republican initiatives have begun to pfle 
up in a slower and more skeptical Senate. 

Holding to an intense, five-day sched- 
ule that has some lawmakers complain- 
ing of exhaustion, House Republicans 
have attracted straying Democrats so of- 
ten that nearly every Republican MQ 
passed with at least two-thirds support. 

“We're approximately halfway dene 
by the 50th day,” which falls on Wednes- 
day, boasted the House majority leader, 
Dick Armey of Texas. House Republi- 
cans had promised to bring all measures 
in their contract to a vote within 100 
days. 

But while the House has approved six 
items in the contract, the Senate has 
acted on only two. Senators from both 
parties warn that major initiatives are 
bound to face more trouble in the Senate 
than they did in the House. 

In both chambers, the real tests are 
Kkely to come over bigger issues, includ- 
ing how far Congress wilt go. in cutting 
taxes and revamping welfare. -Prospects- - 
for term limits for members of Congress 
remain bleAk. 

House Republicans, as if making up 
for time lost during 40 years as a minor- 
ity, have churned out a constitutional 
amendment to require balanced federal 
budgets, a line-item veto bill expanding 


presidential powers to control spending, 
a mechanism to discourage unfunded 
mandates on states, a package or six 
crime bills and a military bill to restrict 
U.S. participation in UN peacekeeping 
operations. 

President Bill Clinton has already 
signed legislation that will require Con- 
gress to comply with labor and civil 
rights la ws. 

“We've got something to crow about," 
said Representative Roger Wicker of 


man class that put Republicans in 
charge. 

The Republican contract has raised 
conservatives’ expectations that the 
agenda it outlines will indeed be enacted. 
But House Republicans face two obsta- 
cles: a Republican-controlled but slower 
Senate and a Democratic president who 
has so far threatened to veto the military 
bill and a major part of the crime pack- 
age- 

Only the unfunded mandates and civil 
rights bills have made it out of the Sen- 
ate. With its looser rules and deeper 
division on the issue, the Senate will have 
spent a whole month debating a bal- 
anced budget amendment that the 
House approved in two days. 

While Senate Republicans have stuck 
together so far, upcoming^ issuer couJd 
peel off moderates, who hold theMnadde 
of power. 

*^n the House, J -think there's a feeling 
It’s more important to stick by their 
promises than make deals,” said Senator 
John H. Chafee of Rhode Island, a lead- 
ing moderate. “In the Senate, 1 think the 
feeling is, ‘Let's take it slow.’ " 


The outcome of the Senate’s Feb. 28 
vote on the balanced budget amendment 
remains unpredictable. Uncertainty also 
faces line-item veto legislation, with Re- 
publicans divided over two competing 
versions, and a House crime package 
that the Judiciary Committee has yet to 
consider. 

No one has filed a Senate version of 
the House military bill, but the Senate 
majority leader. Bob Dole of Kansas, 
does favor similar restrictions on peace- 
keeping operations. 

“Our biggest problem is time,” said 
the Senate majority whip, Trent Lott of 
Mississippi. “We are committed to bring 
up in some form all or nearly all of 
whatever they pass.” 

To get this far. House Republicans 
have sacrificed a few cherished contract 
provisions. 

The House speaker, Newt Gingrich of 
Georgia, has played down those and oth- 
er revisions in the contract, saying it was 
never “written in stone.” One contract 

^Mbssac^^tts, has billed the cam- 
paign platform “the most changeable 
contract I’ve ever seen.” 

The House returns this week to con- 
sider curbs on government regulations. 
Then fallows what Mr. Gingrich has pre- 
dicted will be an all-out battle between 
Lrial lawyers and corporate interests over 
curbs 9*1 civil lawsuits. 

The House plans to wrap up the sec- 
ond 50 days with action on congressional 
term limits, welfare changes and assorted 
tax cuts, coupled with spending cuts to 
pay for them. 


By Dan Balz 

Wtahuitf on Past Semee 

MANCHESTER, New 
Hampshire — A slew of presi- 
dential candidates has descend- 
ed on New Hampshire, tricking 
off the 1996 battle for the Re- 
publican nomination and be- 
ginning their skirmishes over is- 
sues from abortion and states 
rights to affirmative action and 
the size of government. 

The New Ham pshire primary 
— the nation’s first — will not 
be held until Feb. 20, 1996, but 
anyone who accidentally wan- 
dered into the center of Man- 
chester cm Sunday would have 
guessed it was only a few days 
away. There were candidates 
and cameras everywhere. 

The magnet was a New 
Hampshire Republican Party 
fund-raising dinner, which gave 
the candidates what little ex- 
cuse they needed to make a 
weekend party out of the event. 

Steve Duprey, the chairman 
of the New Hampshire Repub- 
lican Party, surveyed a horde of 
reporters who were watching 
the candidates tape a televised 
forum. “It usually starts about 
now,” he said of presidential 
campaigning, “but the level of 
organizing and intensity is way 
ahead of what it’s been.” 

The Senate majority leader. 
Bob Dole of Kansas, spent the 
holiday weekend attending 
town meetings. A poQ by The 
Boston Globe showed Mr. Dole 
with a big lead over all his ri- 
vals, with a noncandidate, Gen- 
eral Cohn L. Powell, former 
ch furiman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, r unning second. 

Senator PhD Gramm of Tex- 
as, who will be the first to an- 
nounce his candidacy formally, 
on Friday, did not fly in until 
Sunday, but he tried to make a 
splash by announcing when he 
arrived that one of New Hamp- 
shire's Rnmblican senators, 
Robert C Smith, had endorsed 

him. 

Also here for the dinner and a 
forum hosted by WMUR-TV in 
Manchester were former Ten- 
nessee Governor Lamar Alex- 
ander, Senator Richard G.Lu- 
gar of Indiana, Senator Arlen 
Specter -of Pennsylvania, the 
conservative commentator Pat- 
rick J. Buchanan, Representa- 
tive Robert K. Dorman of Cab- 
forma, fanner Labor Secretary 
Lynn Martin and Alan Keyes, 
who wants to become the first 


black Republican to run for the 
presidency. 

The candidates carried on a 
running debate throughout the 
day, on talk shows, in the after- 
noon forum and at a dinner. 
And while they agreed on issues 
like reducing government and 
the deficit, they dashed over 
bow significant abortion should 
be in the coming nomination 
fight. 

Mr. Dole, Mr. Gramm and 
Mr. Alexander said that while 
they favored restrictions on 
abortion, they did not want the 
party to became embroiled in a 
divisive debate. They rejected a 
call by the leader of the Chris- 
tian Coalition, Ralph Reed, 
that a candidate choose a run- 
ning mate who opposes abor- 
tion. 

“I don’t think there should be 
a litmus test — whether pro- 
choice or pro-life,” Mr. Dole 
said. 

Mr. Specter went further, ar- 
guing that the party should jet- 
tison its anti-abortion platform 
plank. “I want to make abor- 
tion irrelevant,” he said. 
“You’ve got to take it off the 
table.” 

But Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Dornan argued that abortion 
was a central issue for the party 
and said they would fight ef- 
forts to dilute the platform 
plank. 

On economic issues. Mr. 
Gramm said on CBS’s “Face 
the Nation” that he would 
nuke balancing the budget his 
top priority and added this 
pledge: “1 will not ran for re- 
election unless I get the job 
done.” 

But Mr. Buchanan said that 
balancing budgets was not as 
important as dealing with the 
country’s moral decline. “There 
is still thi s moral crisis in Amer- 
ica, still a cultural war being 
waged,” he said. 

Mr. Dole said he was consid- 
ering pledging to serve only one 
tom if elected, but said it had 
nothing to do with the fact that 
he would be 73 when he was 
sworn in. 

“If we decided to serve one 
term, it would be sort of get in, 
get it done and get out,” the 
senator saiddofr-ABCs “This 
Week With David Brinkley." 

“I mean, on- the theory the 
American pcople-'Waift 1 ' some- 
body with no special interests 
go in and do it in four years and 
then get out and move on to 
something dse.” 


Fighting 
Flares Up 
On Border 
In Amazon 


Reuters 

LIMA — Penman and Ecua- 
doran troops were dashing in a 
disputed border area in the Am- 


U.S. Business Finds the Work Force Isn’t Working 


By Peter Applebome 

Sew York Times Serna 

NEW YORK — Employers 
say one-fifth of American 
workers are not fully proficient 


search organization, said. “If 
indeed it is true, as many argue, 
that the organization of the 
workplace and the quality of 
the work force is going to be the 
central factor in keeping us 


Force at the University of . There is positive as well as 
Pennsylvania, was conducted in troubling news in the study. 


August and September and was 
issued on Monday. 


Rather than reflecting a 
trend some experts have pro- 


s« twtrfw competitive, there’s not much 
m thorjobs, and they expressa ^ ^ ^ [ldJiz _ 


lack of confidence in the ability 
of schools and colleges to pre- 
pare young people for the work- 
place, according to the first na- 
tional survey ever done by the 
Census Bureau of hiring, train- 


azon jungle despite a ceasefire ing and management practices 
and peace agreement, military hi American business, 
officials said Monday. Researchers say the study, 

Machine-gun and mortar fire which was produced for the fed- 
echoed down the Upper Cm- eral Department of Education, 
epa River valley in what ap- illustrates an alarmin g divide 
peared to be renewed fighting between the schools and the 

• th. ■ uuAvJmlnrA auMi or natiAfiol 


m the Tiwinza area, Peruvian 
officials told journalists who 
traveled to the border zone, 

“They are infiltrating troops 
and they are entering with heli- 
copters,” said Colonel Roberto 
Cmabra, head of the PV-I bor- 
der post tucked in a clearing in 
the rugged mountainous terrain 
of the Cordillera del Condor. 

Air and artillery attacks 
stopped shortly after a cease- 
fire took effect last Tuesday, 
but officials said ground fight- 
ing continued in the Tiwinza 
area, about 8 kilometers (5 
miles) northeast of PV-l border 
post, which Peru said was the 
last Ecuadoran outpost to fall 
before the cease-fire. 

There were no reports of ca- 
sualties from the latest fighting. 

Fighting broke out on Jan. 26 
along a ro-kOametcr stretch of 
the Peru-Ecnador border yet to 
be marked. 

Under a cease-fire accord 
signed by Peru and Ecuador on 
Friday, Peruvian forces' will 
withdraw to PV-l, while Ecua- 
doran forces wffl concentrate in 
Coangps, Ecuador, just 2 kilo- 
meters from the fighting. 


workplace even as national edu- 
cation and labor policy calls for 
closer cooperation, both to im- 
prove the skills of the nation’s 
work force and to smooth the 
transition from school to work. 

-The study found that in hir- 
ing employers tended to disre- 
gard grades and school evalua- 
tions and rely more on the 
applicant’s attitude, behavior 
and job experience. 

Many employers reported 
that they no longer hired stu- 
dents straight out of school and 
put them into career-trade jobs. 
And in training employees, they 
were far more likely to seek out 


Schools, of course, serve a 
broader educational purpose 


Tf yon see that 20 
to 25 percent of 
your workers are 
not fnBy proficient, 
that has to drive 
yon crazy. 9 

Professor liua ML Lynch 


It was based on the responses dieted toward Vow-skUl, drone- 
of plant managers or site man- |ike jobs, die sunnsy fonnd an 
agers at 3,000 locations nation- mcreasmg level of skills being 
wide with more than 20 work- branded in the workplace, 
ere, including offices, factories Fifty-seven percent of the em- 
and construction sites. ployers said the skill require- 

. . mails of their workplaces had 

Most alarming to researchers increased in the last three years, 
was the skepticism that employ- Only 5 percent said the require- 
ers expressed about young, new mcnls had decreased. The rest 
workers. said thev had stavnri ih« same. 


fully proficient, that has to 
drive you crazy,” said lisa M. 
Lynch, a professor at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy at Tufts University, 
who designed the survey. “Es- 
pecially for a small establish- 
ment working in a highly com- 
petitive service sector, it could 
mean the difference between 
being in business next year or 
noL^ 


ers expressed aoout young, new m cnis had decreased. The rest 
workers. said they had stayed the same. 

“We were surprised at just ^ fnployere said 20 
how much animosity there is ZS? ^ 

toward young peopled the em- JJiSEf 
.player community” said R 6 b- * theb^essra said 8 

ert Zemsky, director of the In- < ** uuter or 111016 of them em- 


Clinton Endorses Republican Idea 

WASHINGTON — President BiB Clinton said in an inter- 
view broadcast Monday that the Republican congressional 
agenda was “not all bad," and that he would work with 
leaders of the opposition party whenever he could. 

Mr. Clinton also that Dr. Henry Foster's no mina tion to be 
the surgeon general was not dead despite the storm of contro- 
versy over the Tennessee obstetrician’s involvement in abor- 
tion procedures and the skittishness of some Democratic 
senators because of it. 

Mr. Clinton said he wholeheartedly supported the first 
achievement of the new Republican Congress — a bDl that 
makes Congress obey the same laws that apply to others — 
and said he could envision many other areas of cooperation. 

(Reuters) 

Examining Gingrich College Class 

ATLANTA — The letter delivered to 1,000 college Repub- 
lican chapters in May 1993 did not sound like a promotion for 
a typical academic course. 

ft began by noting with approval “the recent tribulations of 
the Clinton administration," talked about the need for con- 
servatives to define a future that would capture the imagina- 
tion and votes of the American people and then said, “In that 
context, I am going to devote much of the next four years, 
starting this fall, to teaching a course entitled ’Renewing 
American Gvflization.’ ” 

The letter, signed by Representative Newt Gingrich, Re- 
publican of Georgia, and sent out by his political action 
comnultee, GOPAC, went on to say: “Let me be dear. This is 


conuuiltee, GOPAC, went on to say: “Let me be dear. This is 
not about politics as such. But I believe the ground we will 
cover is essential for anyone who hopes to be involved in 
politics over the next several decades to understand.” 

Such fine distinctions are at the heart of a complaint before 
the House Ethics Committee and other questions involving 
the class Mr. Gingrich now teaches each Saturday at Rein- 
hardt College in Walesfca, Georgia. (NYT) 


hard! College 


(NYT) 


Taking Aim at Medical Research 

WASHINGTON — Few agencies have ever enjoyed stron- 
ger bipartisan support than the National Institutes of Health. 
Congress has lavished billions of tax dollars on the govern- 
ment’s biomedical research enterprise. And until now, the 
main question was how best to spend more money. 

But that has abruptly changed. The health agency is receiv- 
ing skeptical scrutiny from Republican members of the House 
determined to cat the federal budget deficit. This change is 
most evident in the House Appropriations subcommittee that 
earmarks money for the institutes, $11.3 billion this year. 

Alan G. Kraut, executive director of the American Psycho- 
logical Society, who represents research psychologists, was 
taken aback when he was asked by Representative Jay Dick- 
ey, Republican of Arkansas: “Do you understand that this 
government is insolvent?” (NYT 


Quote/ Unquote 


Senator Phil Gramm, Republican of Texas, who on Friday 
is to announce his candidacy for the 1996 Republican pres- : 
denial nomination: “I believe if you look at my record and • ; 
measure my commitment, you’re going to conclude that, of all 
the people running for president in 1996, I am the most 
committed to changing American government-” (WP) : 


Away From Politics 


• Having woo a dose and contentious fight for the chairman- 
stip of the National Assoriation for die Advancement of 
Colored People, Myriie Evers- Willi aim, 61, struck a concilia- 
tory tone at a board meeting of the 86 -year-old civil rights 
group in New York. The widow of MedgarEvers, the slain 
dvfl rights leader, said the board believed the NAACP was 
“more nxqxxrtant than one person or personalities.” (NYT) 

• The st ep father of the woman accused of d ro wu ha g her two 

young sous in South Carolina, admitted seven years ago that 
he molested her, according to unsealed court records. Beverly 
Russell admitted fondling Susan Smith's breasts, kissing her 
and putting her hand on his genitals when she was 16. Mrs. 
Smith, now 23, faces murder charges fix the OcL 23 deaths of 
her sons, Michael, 3, and Alex, 14 months. (AP) 

• Three earthquakes struck Southern California witfcrn boors, 

but there were no reports of damage or injuries. A temblor 
struck at 1:24 PM. measuring 4.3 on the Richter scale and 
centered in the Santa Monica Mountains, about 7 miles (I I 
kilometers) northwest of Malibu. It was followed 90 minutes 
later by a 3.7-magnitude aftershock. Earlier, a 3.4-magnitude 
quake struck near Big Bear Lake in the San Bernardino 
Mountains east of Los Angeles. (AP) 

• A PMadefyhta woman who sobbed ancontroHaWy at the 

funeral of four of bear children in December was charged with 
murdering them and two other girls in an arson fire. Tracey 
Shaw, 26, was arrested and held without bail (AP) 
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P . 10 ** 8 were foDy profi- 
Educarion at the UnivetStyof aent m their jobs. Only 1 m 5 
Pennsylvania * employers stud th at m ore than 


Tn the focus groups the re- 


employers said that more than 
95 percent were proficient. 
Some analysts said the fig- 


sponse was almost scatologi- ures should be viewed in toe 
than just training workers. But ad,” Mr. Zemsky said. “It’s not context of a chang in g work- 
experts say the survey findings, clear how much (his really had placeunder pressure to improve 
particularly the degree to which to do with young people and skills and standards. But more 
they indicate that employers are how much it's just something in common was a sense that the 
divorcing themselves from the the culture now that young peo- proficiency level almost cer- 
schook, are in stark contrast to pie get dumped upon. The trou- tainly was unacceptable for 
nations like Japan, where cm- He is if you dump on young most employers. \ 

ployers and schools have com- people long enough, it becomes “If you see that 20 to 25 per- 
mon goals and strategies. a sedf-fuffifiing prophecy." cent erf your workers are not 


schools, are in static contrast to 
nations like Japan, where em- 
ployers and schools have com- 
mon goals and strategies. 

“What’s really scary is that 
yoc have the education folks 
and the employment folks, the 
supply side and the demand 


equipment suppliers or private . 

SrJStants fian educational Sh 

institutions. «ch otter’s language, said 

Ona broader level, the survey Nevxm S ^> ^V^dies 
f _~l j litrpiv education m the work force for 

^ the Education Department’s 

than experts had expected to ^ Educational Research 

and InnHorement. “Employers 

practices Kkejob rotation, self- 

tnaoaoeet 4 »>mc ml consistent have_gtVHI TO OH the schools. 


the Education Department’s 
Office of Educational Research 


managed teams and consistent 
momtoring of potential prob- 
lems in the workplace. 

Joan Wills, who specializes in 
weak force issues at the Insti- 
tute for Educational Leader- 
ship, a private, nonprofit re~ 


Ottawa Warns EU on Fish Quotas 


OTTAWA — Canada and 
the European Union appear to 
be cm a collision course cat the 
issue of overfishing in the At- 
lantic, with Canada demanding 
adherence to quotas and the EU 
seeking to circumvent it 
Canadian officials, echoing a 
warning by Fishoies Minister 
Brian Tobin, said that EU “pi- 
rates” would not be allowed to 


increase their take of turbot or 
Greenland halibut off Canada's 
east coast. They hinted at retali- 
ation and the use of force to 
stop any ship that overfishes, 
even outside Canada's 200-mile 
(360-kflometer) territorial limit. 

The EU says accusations of 
piracy seriously threaten diplo- 
matic ties with Canada, ‘we 
are not the pirates of the Atlan- 
tic,” said the EU fisheries com- 
missioner, 


and by giving up, they’ve lost 
their ability to influence them.” 1 
The survey, developed by the 
National Center on the Educa- ! 
tional Quality of the Work , 


Yacht for Sale* 

1990 Oystn 68' 

LyinQ Southern Frooce. 

gxcelterrf condition. 

Vety waB equipped 
Be<no we? (oofced after 
by fuH time professional crew. 
Neve*" chartered. 

Phone: 033 « 43 23 05 
v Fax: 033 94 56 IS H , 


On March 8th, the IHT will publish 
a Special Report on 

Computers and 
Communications 

Among the topics to be covered are: 

■ A took at the advances in multimedia, 

■ Shopping on-line. 

■ The reality of virtual reality technology. 

■ The market for wireless communications. 

■ The upswing of IT spending in Europe. 

7?ns workftvide Special Report beneft 
from spedal cfebifx/fibn at CEBIT 
in Hannover, Match 8-15. 

Formate information, please contact Bm Mahd&rin 
Paris at (33-1) 48 37 9378 or fax (33-1)46 37 SO 44. 
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Graduate School of Management 

is pleased to announce the creation of a new 

MBA Program 
specializing in 
Luxury Brand 
Management 

Opening in October 1995 in Cergy Pontoise, 
on the outskirts of Paris, 

In today’s rapidly evolving luxury goods market, there is an ever increasing demand 
For managers trained to address the issues specific to this sector. 

ESSEC pioneered a luxury brand I Are you creative and dynamic with a 


ESSEC pioneered a luxury brand 
marketing course 4 years ago, within 
the context of its existing French 
program. 

In view of the program’s success and 
market demand, ESSEC is now joining 
forces with the world's leading luxury 
brands to create a specialized MBA 
program In English which will be 
presented at the: 

• SEOUL: February 17 to 19, 

Korea student Fair. 

• HONG KONG: February 23 to 25. 
Education & Career expo. 

- SINGAPORE: February 27 to 28, 
Hotel Holiday Inn. Crowns PlaM. 

23 Scotts toad, SINGAPORE 0922 

• MILAN: March 10 to 11, 

TASK '95 at ibe Milan Rdr. 


real sensitivity for luxury goods? 


Do you have a university degree, an 
international profile and significant 
work experience? 


Do you want to become an expert in 
LUXURY BRAND MANAGEMENT and 
open new career opportunities? 


THE WORUTS DAILY NEWSPAPER 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: 

APRIL 22, 1995 

Write for further information to: 

Miss A Davis, MBA Program 
specializing in Luxury Brand Management, 
ESSEC, Graduate School of Management, 
Avenue Bernard Hlrsch, 

B.P: 105, 95021 CERGY PONTOISE Cedex, France, 


GROUPE 


ESSEC 
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Fearing Post- Deng Anarchy, Party Acts Against Crime 


Compiled br Our Staff From Despatches 

BEIJING — Worried about a rising 
crime wave, China is trying to put 
pressure on local officials to curb law- 
breaking, newspapers reported Mon- 
day. 

Analysts say the crackdown stems 
from a feared weakening of law and 
order that could threaten the Commu- 
nist Party after the death of the coun- 
try's paramount leader, Deng Xiao- 
ping, who is in his 90s. 

The party's Central Committee for 
Comprehensive Management of Social 
Security has ordered penalties for local 
officials to try to force them to take 
responsibility for curbing soaring 
crime, the newspapers said. 


The Xinhua news agency said the 
committee issued a resolution saying 
that the right will focus on “ruffians 
and other evil forces in rural areas and 
culprits of serious criminal cases in 
urban areas.” 

The committee decided at a recent 
meeting in Beijing that officials who 
perform well in strengthening security 
in rural areas will be promoted, and 
those who do not win be punished, 
reports said. The punishments were 
■not specified. 

Crime, greatly reduced after the 
Communists came to power in 1949, 
has returned in recent years, springing 
up along with a more open economic 
system. 


While mild by Western standards, 
crime is on the rise. Major crimes in 
China jumped 15.6 percent in 1994 to 
624,000 cases from 1993, with the po- 

The Communists have 
declared war on 'ruffians 
and other evil forces. 7 

lice seizing 15,000 illegal firearms, ac- 
cording .to official figures. 

Executions and heavy prison terms 
have apparently failed to have any 
effect. 

The committee declared that the in- 
crease of crime in the countryside is a 


result of the weakness of grass-roots 
organizations. Hie panel called on mi- 
litia and neighborhood committees to 
play a greater role in maintaining or- 
der. 

Warlords, bandits and feuding clans 
are r unning rampant in the country- 
side, the reports said, with widespread 
murder, rape, vandalism, prostitution 
and abductions of women and chil- 
dren. 

Local strongmen take advantage of 
the erosion of the authority of local 
officials to become regional warlords, 
prospering to such an extent that they 
become directors of underworld gangs, 
local news organizations have report- 
ed 


Sf&r • ^18^ HP?’ 
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In addition, reports said, the resoiu- ■ 
non called on officials to monitor mi- . 
grant workers more closely and ensure 
security in state-owned enterprises and 
railroads. 

About 25 milli on rural residents 
have abandoned their fields and trav- 
eled to dues in search of higher-paying 
jobs, despite official efforts to deter 
them. 

Analysts said the committee's reso- 
lution stems from fears that rampant 
crime gangs- could threaten the 
Communists’ hold on power in the 
post-Deng era. 

“The people are disgruntled with the 
sur ging crime,” an analyst said. (AFP, 

Reuters) 


Asia Chiefs 
Ring Alarm 
On Global 
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I NO CROWDING, PLEASE — Thousands of residents of Dhaka, Bangladesh, at the General Post Office on iMonday to enter the VS. 
immigration lottery' by March 1. Bangladeshis will get 7 percent of the 7,087 visas reserved for Asians tinder a plan to diversify the immigrant pool. 

Roving Sex Squads Work to Keep Malaysia’s Muslims in Line 


Agence France Prrsse 

KUALA LUMPUR — A sex 
scandal involving a senior op- 
position politician has thrown a 
spotlight on Malaysia's moral- 
ity squads, whosejpb is to catch 
Muslims in iflicit-a/fairs. 


One of the squads, which re- Mohammed Satrn, is himself 
gard themselves as upholders of known as a fiery denouncer of 
the mainly-Muslim country's loose morals, 
morals, detained the deputy Officials who answer to the 


in “close proximity" to a worn- Minister Mahathir bin Moha- 
an party member in a hotel mad’s ruling party of a political 
room in the. PAS- controlled frame-up. 


youth leader of the opposition 
Parti Islam Sa-Malaysia (PAS) 
two weeks ago. The -deputy. 


Pusat Islam, the country's reli- 
giousauthority, burst in on Mr. 


state of Kelantan in the north- 
east. 

In .tiie ensuing scandal, PAS 

- ^ “f r* . . • • . .m yv ■ 


Analysts said the scandal has 
not only provided ammunition 


Mobammed. who they say was officials' have accused Prime 


for Mr. Mahathir's party in the., energy. . „ „•» 

campaign for national elec- Prime Minister Benazir 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


tions, but also sullied the PAS’S 
image as a champion of Islam. 


Bhutto of Pakistan said at the 
opening of the conference that 


“I pray that the prosecution “it would only be fair that those 
settles the problem soon,” said who have primarily polluted the 
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Zainal Abidin Abdul Kadir, di- 
rector-general of Pusat Islam. 
“It is affecting the image of Is- 
lam.” 

In recent years, Pusat Islam 
has urged state authorities to 
step up vigilance on errant cou- 
ples to fight what it regards as a 
trend in society toward sexual 
permissiveness. 


environment take on a major 
responsibility for cleaning it 
up.” 

The conference urged devel- 
oped countries to reduce the 
1990 levels of carbon dioxide 
emissions by 20 percent by 
2005. Some scientists believe 
that carbon dioxide emissions 
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permissiveness. are contributing to the destiuc- 

o. . i- - „ Don of the ozone layer, trapping 

State religjous wunefls have ** ^ the atmosphere 

set up official sjiads Ukc the ^ me polar ice caps 

one drat raided Mr. Moham- ^ wdL ^ w ^j d lead to 
med s hotel room — w ^chof- fcgher ocean levels and severe 
ten work on tips from noghbors Hooding, the scientists 

or jealous husbands and wives. 

The squads can detain cou- Maurice Strong, chairman of 
pies caught kissing in secluded- ^ Ctouncfl, said in a 

areas and often work with the statcme nt that the industrial- 


police to raid homes during in- 
vestigations. 

Under Malaysia's Islamic 
law, couples can be charged in a 
religious court for bong in 
“close proximity” even if they 
were not caught having sex. 

“When a man and a woman 


ized world spews up to 23 bil- 
lion tons of carbon dioxide into 
the atmosphere each year, up 
from 16 billion tons in 1972. 

Mr. Qureshi of the Climate 
Institute warned that “it may be 
100 times more expensive” to 
stop the effects of greenhouse 


gel together in a secret place, gases if nations failed to act on 
this may lead to illicit sex,” Mr. the problem immediately. 



Zainal said, adding that sex 
outside marriage could “dam- 
age the personality” of young 
people. 

In Islam, sex outside mar- 


He said that “if business as 
usual continues,” carbon diox- 
ide emissions would double by 
2070. 

The declaration also touched 
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riage is regarded as one of the on concerns that any future en- 
seven great sins, alongside mur- vironmental and trade mea- 
der and black magic, Mr. Zainal sures may be used by industrial- 


said. 

Muslim officials said they 
have managed to scare couples 


into abstinence by stepping up economic growth. 


the use of Lhe Pusat Islam pa- 
trols. 


President Fidel V. Ramos of 
the Philippines Lold the confer- 


Last year, 842 couples were ence: “It would be a terrible 
detained in the Kuala Lumpur irony if the resulting agreement 



federal territory. In 1993, 1,373 
couples were detained. 


would freeze the Third World in 
a state of underdevelopment.” 


Manila and Beijing Discuss 
China’s Spratly Reef Claim 
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Agence France- Prcxsr 

MANILA — Foreign Secre- 
tary Roberto Romulo said 
Monday that the Philippines 


the best of intentions,” he said, 
adding that “we must exercise 
self -restraint-” 

Manila has sent a protest to 


was talking with China over Beijing after it announced this 
Beijing's seizure of a reef month that China had built a 
claimed by the Philippines in structure and had sent warships 


the Spratly 
China Sea. 


ines in 
s South 


a different issue. Aside from the Philippines 

“We will be' looking for a and China, the Spratlys are 
meaningful dialogue and we wholly or partly claimed by 
will work into that dialogue in Brunei Malaysia, Vietnam and 
the spirit of good faith and with Taiwan. 


bu uuaic ana naa sent wars tups 

to Mischief Reef, one of the 
areas claimed by the Philip- 
pines in the chain, which is - 


I && 



North Koreans Test New Missiles, 
Defense Minister in South Asserts 

n North Korea has test-fired new missiles with an 

^^tooSober, North Korea has also completed the 
new 240mm multiple rocket Iaunch- 
alonl the border with 

S °^n 1 ^Sh^ l mmSy buildup has been s^PP^J^P ^*5®* 

1 •' chronic economic difficulties." Mr. Lee smd after bnefing 
President Kim Young Sa m on North Korea s recent military 

rresiacni ivim » t a ,,nrhers are nowerful 


He did n^S:iose fur^cr details but ministry 
said the North’s new missiles were test-fired 
last year after the successful deployment of smaller, medmm- 
mng e missiles. - ' _ 


Agence Fnmce-Presse _ _ 

MANILA — Asian and Pa- 
cific nations declared Monday 
that global warming could re- 
sult in flooding that would dev- 
astate them, and they urged de- 
veloped countries to reduce gas 
emissi ons by 20 percent by 
2005. 

The declaration, supported 
by more than 100 delegates 
from 29 countries after a three 
day meeting here, warned that 
global warming could destroy 
the economy, culture and com- 
munities of the region’s island 
states and maictal nations. 

Ata Qureshi, vice president 
of the Climate Institute in 
Washington, told the Asia-Pa- 
cific Leaders Conference on 
Climate Change that even a 
one-meter (33-foot) increase in 
water levels would inundate 
some islands. 

That would have serious “im- 
plications for fisheries and eco- 
nomics, considering the popula- 
tion on an atoll is much more 
than the per-square density in 
Bangladesh,” considered a pop- 
ulous country, he said. 

Developed countries were 
“primarily responsible,” for the 
increased concentrations of 
greenhouse gases, the declara- 
tion said, which urged that 
those countries take the lead in 
reducing emissiows 1 b» among 
other things, developing alter- 
native, less-polluting sources of 






Muslim women fining up to vote Monday in legislative, 
elections in the western Indian dty of Ahmedabad. 

Bomb Wounds 4 as Indians Vote 

AHMEDABAD, India — Indians voted Monday in the 
first round of elections in the rapidly industrializing western 
state of Gujarat amid reports erf scattered violence and 
predictions of a swing toward the opposition. 

A bomb went off in a village on the outskirts of the state's 
commercial capital, Ahmedabad. on Monday morning, 
wounding four people, but the police said they were still 
checking whether the violence was- related to the. election. The 
-police used batons to disperse a group, of about 40Q workers , 
from the rightist opposition^Bharatiya Janata Party who. tried-, 
to take over a polling booth in an Ahmedabad.school. 

The elections in Gqarat, along with those held earlier. this_ 
month in Maharashtra state, are seen as crucial to the future 
of Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao’s reformist govern- 
ment- (Reuters) 

Pakistanis Mob Teen’s Hearing 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — Police formed a human chain 
Monday around the Lahore High Court to restrain hundreds 


sures may be used by industrial- 
ized countries to pressure 
developing nations into adopt- . 
ing policies detrimental to their 


convicted of writing anti-Islamic slogans on a mosque wall, a 
crime that carries a mandatory death sentence. 

The defense attorney, Hina JflanL, argued in her appeal that 
prosecutors had failed to provide any evidence that the two 
ever blasphemed Islam. The slogans were immediately wiped 
off the mosque^ and witnesses refused to repeat them in court, 
saying they were too offensive. Two judges hearing the appeal 
adjourned, the case until Tuesday. (AP) 

East Timorese Report Tensions 

JAKARTA — Continuing tension was reported by East 
Timorese on Monday after a month of terror by military- 
linked gangs, with more arrests of gang members reported in 
the capital but remote villages still terrified of night raids. 

Indonesia’s official human rights commission ended a visit 
Sunday to East Timor, where it was investigating allegations 
of abuses, and will issue its report this week, a team member 
said Monday. 

Residents contacted by telephone in Dili, the East Timor 
capital, said that while the situation had eased in the last few 
days, many dissidents and youths were still afraid of being 
attacked or detained by troops or gangs believed to be linked 
to the military. (Reuters) 

Russian Official to Visit Japan 

TOKYO — Russia's foreign minister, Andrei V. Kozyrev, 
will visit Japan in early March, the Foreign Ministry said 
Monday. 

During the three-day trip, Mr. Kozyrev is scheduled to 
meet Japan’s foreign minister, Yohei Kono, to discuss “vari- 
ous” issues between the two countries, ihe ministry added. 

Prime Minister Tomiichi Murayama has renewed demands 
for the return of four islands in die Kuril chain off Hokkaido, 
in northern Japan, held by Russia. The islands were occupied 
by the Soviet Union after ihe close of World War II. The visit 
, was initially planned for January; it was postponed over 
tensions surrounding the conflict in Chechnya. (AFP) 


VOICES From Asia 


President Suharto of Indonesia, on efforts to prevent the 
shrinking of the country’s agricultural area as a result of land 
conversion: “There is a need for. putting order into the 
maximum i limit of ownership on agricultural and urban land. 
Nobody has a legal right to own or control land in an 
excessive manner.” (AFP) 

Masao Miyamoto, a Japanese Health Ministry official who) 
has admitted defeat after leading a high-profile battle against 
the the unwieldy and anonymous Japanese decision-making ’ 
process and says he may now leave the country: “The system 
is too heavy for me to continue fi ghting alone.” (AFP) 
Kea* Chhon, Cambodia finance minister, on aid the govern- 
ment is seeking from the International Committee for the 
Reconstruction of Cambodia: “This year in our budget we 

hut S Mr* 0 *? I,1,on from international funding,. ; 

but we need $540 million for our present needs for 1995. We 

are realistic: We know ' that we can mobilize only $150 million; 
but we need $540 million. ” y (foS ) - 

Ikea °» the , * nteI J ,a tional treasury department at 
Ba ^ Ule U - S - doUar touched a three-, j 
J J a P ajiese yen- “For three straight' 

theSriftf SSlh J” scenano for a ^ envisagedat 

tiie start of each year. At the root of it all lies the markers lack : 

“ thC Climon administration’s problem-solv- 
B (Bloomberg) ' 
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Serbia Rejects Sanctions Offer 

It Balks at Demand for Recognition of Bosnia 


By Roger Cohen 

■Vnt- York Tuna Service 


if 


■ — President Slobodan Milose- 

vic of Serbia has rejected a proposal offering a 
lifting of trade sanctions on Serbia in exchange 
for recognition of Bosnia and Croatia, govern- 
ment officials said Monday. 

The offer, prepared by Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia and the United States, always 
appeared far-fetched: Mr. Milosevic has consis- 
tently said that the status erf the Serbs holding 70 
percent of Bosnia and 30 percent of Croatia must 
be resolved before recognition of the two coun- 
tries is possible. 

But Western diplomats, seeking to stay out of. 
the conflicts in the former Yugoslavia, are bring 
forced to uy even unlikely ideas with the ap- 
proach of spring and the possibility of a wider 
conflict. 

Mr. Milosevic's rejection was spelled out this 
weekend to Russia’s foreign minister, Andrei V. 
Kozyrev. 

Croatia and then Bosnia gained independence 
from Yugoslavia in 1991 and 1992. 

But the Serbian minorities in the two coun- 
tries, backed by the Serbian-dominated Yugo- 
slav Army, went to war to protest joining these 
new states. 

“Recognition is almost certainly impossible 
until the conflicts in Bosnia and Croatia are 
resolved by the parties there,” declared a govern- 
ment official, who spoke on condition of ano- 
nymity. 

'‘When sanctions were imposed, they were not 
linked in any way to recognition. So why should 
they be now 1 " 

The official was referring to the sanctions 
imposed by the United Nations Security Council 
after the Serbian offensive in Bosnia in April 
1992. 

There was no mention in the resolution that 
Serbia was obliged to recognize Bosnia and 
Croatia. 

The official news agency of the remaining 
Yugoslav federation, made up of Serbia and 
Montenegro, said Monday, “Belgrade is categori- 
cal: first a lifting of sanctions and then every- 
thing rise." 

What that “everything else” meant and when 
it might happen was left vague. 


It appeared highly unlikely, however, that the 
United Slates could ever agree to a lifting of 
sanctions against Serbia without securing Mr. 
Milosevic’s recognition of Bosnia and Croatia 
because of the Serbian Army’s discreet but cru- 
cial support of the Bosnian and of the Croatian 
Serbs. 

Last August, Mr. Milosevic did break with the 
Bosnian Serb leader, Radovan Karadzic, over his 
refusal to accept a peace plan offering the Serbs 
almost half of Bosnia. 

He a porous blockade and set about 

extending the influence in Bosnia of his Serbian 

Socialist Party. 

But the dispute was always more about the 
best tactics for achieving the unification of Serbs 
in a single country or confederated states, rather 
than the goal itself. Mr. Milosevic is as skeptical 
about the existence of a state called Bosnia os 
most Serbs. 

Western diplomats say Mr. Milosevic may be 
closer to a possible recognition of Croatia, a state 
that Serbs at least acknowledge exists even if 
they dispute its size, but objects to what be sees 
as bring rushed by the Croatian president, 
Franjo Tudjman. 

Mr. Tudjman recently decided to end the man- 
date of Untied Nations troops in Croatia at the 
end of March. The departure of the troops could 
open the way to a second Croatian war. 

In a clear preparation for this, Mr. Karadzic 
and the leader of the Croatian Serbs, Milan 
Manic, met in the Serbian-held Bosnian town of 
Banja Luka on Monday and announced the 
formation erf a joint defense council. 

The creation of the council merely imposed a 
formal bureaucracy on a reality that has long 
existed: General Ralko Mladic, the commander 
of the Bosnian Serbs, leads all Serbs west of the 
Drina and coordinates their military campaigns, 
as in the recent Serbian attack against the Bihac 
area. 

Further preparations for renewed fighting 
have also been evident among the Muslim-led 
Bosnian government forces in recent days, with 

trans- 
northern 
no-flight zone over 

Bosnia. 

United Nations officials have been unable to 
explain the origin or purpose of the flights. 
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Two Muslims praying Monday at die grave of their father, killed in the war in Sarajevo. 


If UN Troops Go , Can Croatia Avoid War With Serbs? 


By John Pomfret 

Washington Past Service 

KASIC, Croatia — On a MB 
outside this deserted Croatian 
Serbian village, overlooking a 
desolate, demilitarized zone 
separating the Croatian Army 
ami rebel Serbs, sit the ruins of 
a Serbian Orthodox church. 
During the 1991 war over this 
region, Croatian troops tamed 
its graveyard into a gruesome 
foxhole; swapping places with 
corpses and employing the cem- 
etery as a spotting position for 
artillery. 

Last March 29, under a 
cease-fire agreement brokered 
by the United Nations, the Cro- 
atian Army withdrew from the 
area toward Zadar on the Adri- 
atic coast, and UN troops took 
up positions near the church. 
The agreement separated Serbs 
and Croatian troops by at least 
2 kilometers (13 miles) along 
more than 1,600 kilometers of 
the front line and allowed thou- 
sands of UN soldiers to estab- 
lish hundreds of observation 
posts between the two sides. 

Now, following a decision by 
Croatia’s president, Franjo 
Tudjman, these UN soldiers — 
Canadi ans, Kasyans, Jordani- 
ans, Ptilcs, Russians and others 
— could be forced to evacuate 
this “zone of separation.” 

UN officials and foreign dip- 
lomats have warned that such 


an evacuation would raise sig- 
nificantly the chances that war 
could again embroil Croatia, af- 
ter almost three years of relative 
peace. A new conflict here 
would erase any chance of a 

broaden the 
straggle by dragging Yugosla- 
via — now reduced to Serbia 
and Montenegro — into the 
fray on the side of its brother 
Serbs. 

Mr. Tudjman, in a recent in- 
terview, insisted that his deci- 
sion to make the 12,000 UN 
troops brain pulling out of Cro- 
atia by March 31 did not mean 
he is readying his country for 
war. 

The president said he wants 
the UN fames out of his coun- 
try because all they are doing is 
policing a confrontation fine 
that is fast becoming a border 
between two states. Mr. Tudj- 
man, backed by UN Security 
Council resolutions supporting 
Croatia’s sovereignty, wants to 
reunite his country, not see it 
split into two states, one Cro- 
atian and one Serbian. 

Standing in front of the 
bombed-out church. Lieuten- 
ant Greg Smith of the Canadian 
Army, who commands several 
observation posts in the 656 
square miles patrolled by 770 
Canadian troops, did not mince 
words on what a UN pullout 
would mean. 


“Even if nobody wants an- 
other war, they’re going to have 
a hard time preventing it with- 
out us in the middle," the 25- 

^e looked firstat Croatian lines 
and then at Serbian forces, sep- 
arated by a valley of dogwoods. 

“As soon as we’re gone; each 
tide is going to scramble to get 
the strategic points, like this 
one. First you’ll have little fire- 
fights. Then maybe a few more. 
Pretry soon,, -you’ve got another 
full-blown war on your hands.” 


Serbian-occupied Croatia is 
divided into four parts: an on- 
rich swath of territory along 
Croatia’s border with Yugosla- 
via, which the UN command 
calls Sector East; an isolated, 
thumb-shaped chunk of territo- 
ry that juts north from Bosnia's 
Serbian-held Banja Luka re- 
called Sector West; and 
North and South, which 
wrap around much of western 
Bosnia, including (he strategic 
M uslim -held Bihac pocket. 

A 'senior UN operations offi- 
cer said that if fighting does' 


Lieutenant Smith. “There’s a 
lot of good farmland around 
here and they want it.” Instead, 
UN officials said, the Croatian 
Army has been practicing tank 
assaults on Hvar Island, just off 
the coast. The booms 
are audible in Kasic. 

While UN officials are sure 
that Serbs from Bosnia, Serbia 
and Montenegro would aid 
their brothers m Croatia, they 


are not convinced such cooper- 
ation exists between the mostly 
Muslim Bosnian Army and the 
Croatian military. 

But for any Croatian offen- 
sive to succeed. UN officers 
s ay, Mr. Tudj man’s army must 
coordinate its attack on Serbi- 
an-held territory in Croatia 
with a Bosnian government of- 
fensive against Serbian-con- 
trolled lands in Bosnia. 


Britain Prods E U Over livestock 

BRUSSELS — Pressured by animal rights groups. Britain 
urged its European Union partners Monday to improve 
conditions under which livestock is transported to slaughter- 
houses across the Continent. The issue has caused a north- 
south split, with Belgium, Denmark, Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Sweden backing Britain’s demand for stricter 
controls on the journey times of calves, cows and sheep. 

Animal rights groups demand an right-hour limit on jour- 
ney times. But even a 15-hour compromise offered by Britain 
has been rejected by southern EU members. As the ministers 
arrived to discuss the issue, about 150 protesters gathered 
outside the EU head office with banners and slogans. 

With their large slaughtering and meal-curing industries, 
he southern nations are the biggest importers of Gve animals. 
EU rules set no travel-time limit, requiring only that animate 
be given a break after 24 hours. Officials said the ministers 
were close to agreeing on travel conditions, such as the 
amount of space and ventilation in trucks or trains and the 
frequency of resting and watering slops. (AP) 

NATO Sees U.S. Letter to Yeltsin 

BRUSSELS — The NATO allies on Monday discussed the 
text of a letter on European security that President Bill 
Clinton plans to send to Boris N. Yeltsin, sources in the 
alliance said. The officials, who asked not to be named, said 
Mr. Clinton wanted to consult with the allies before he sent 
the letter to the Russian president 

The U3. president’s letter will focus on Russia's relations 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Those relations 
have soured since December, when Russia postponed a coop- 
eration agreement with NATO to protest the alliance’s plans 
to one day invite East European nations to join. Worsening 
the relationship has been Russia’s conflict with Chechnya. 

Officials said it was routine that delegates from the 16 
NATO nations discuss such a letter before it was senL (AP) 

Belgium Schedules Early Elections 

BRUSSELS — Belgium will hold general elections on May 
21. seven months earlier than scheduled. Prime Minister Jean- 
Luc Dehaene said Monday. Mr. Dehaene said that a scandal 
involving the Socialist Party, a member of the four-party 
center-lot coalition, had influenced his decision. 

But the main reason for early elections was to have a new 
mandate to work on the 1996 budget talks due this summer. 
Belgium has the highest debt in the EU in terms of gross 
domestic product and one of the highest unemployment rates 
in Europe. It needs to cut its debt if rt is to take part, in 1997 or 
1999, in the final stage of the EtTs Economic and Monetary 
Union when a single currency will be introduced. Reuters 


Calendar 

■A* 

*★ * 

European Union events scheduled for Tuesday: 

BRUSSELS: The European Commission president, Jacques 
Santer, and Martin Bangemann, commissioner for industry 
and information technology, hold a briefing on the main 
points to be considered at a Group of Seven meeting on 
information superhighways, to be held in Brussels from 
Friday to Sunday. 

BRUSSELS: Yves-ThibaixltdeSQguy, commissioner for eco- 
nomic and monetary union, briefs the European Parliament’s 
monetary commission. 

ZAGREB: Hans van den Broek, external relations commis- 
sioner, makes an official visit to Croatia. 

Sources; Agence Europe, AFP. 


As a result of these fear£ 1 break out, no one at the UN 
which run from line officers like command expects the Croatian 


lieutenant Smith down to the 
army’s sergeants and privates 
and up to Yasushi Aka&hi, the 
Japanese diplomat who heads 
the UN mission in the Balkans, 
Mr. Tudjman, 72, is under in- 
tense pressure to change his 
mind 

If war broke out, UN offi- 
cials say the Croatian Army 
could inflict a lot of damage on 
the Serbian forces in several 
sections of the 27 percent of 
Croatia they occupy. In turn, 
the Serbs are known to possess 
a large number of mobile Frog 
re j iprites which, while highly in- 
accurate, could cause wide- 
spread destruction, death and 
panic in all of Croatia’s major 
dities except for the Adriatic 
port of Rijeka, which is out of 
range. 


Army to menace Sector East 
because the oil-rich area could 
easily be resupplied by troops 
and equipment from Belgrade. 

Serbia's president, Slobodan 
Milosevic, has vowed to sup- 
port the Serbs in Croatia should 
Mr. Tudjman attack. The UN 
officer said Croatian Army 
troops are building “very so- 
phisticated concrete hunkers” 
along the front line facing Sec- 
tor East 

“In budding these defensive 
works, the Croatians are saying, 
”We are not going to get this 
back,’ ” the official said. 

Thai is not the case for Sec- 
tors West, North and South. In 
those sectors, it is Serbian 
forces that are digging trenches. 

“You don’t see the Croatians 
doing defensive digging,” said 


150 Years On, Irish Ponder Great Famine 


By James F. Clarity 

JVm York Tima Service 

COROFTN, Ireland — Pat- 
rick Stephens is a prosperous 
farmer most of whose ancestors 
emigrated to America from this 
stony-soil hamlet in western 
Ireland during the Great Fam- 
ine of the 1840s. 

Recently, Mr. Stephens 
showed off several tons of 
healthy potatoes in his shed, 
holding one in his hand. Then 
be smiled and said that his fam- 
ily of six, plus a hired man, now 
eat about 40 kilograms (90 
pounds) of them every week. 

The 49-year-old farmer says 
this will be a good year for Irish 
potato fanners. He has been 
busy with his crop, hot he has 
also been spending some time 
studying the past as Ireland 
marks the 150th anniversary of 
tbe start of the potato famine 
that was the de fin ing event in 
Irish histoiy. 

Through starvation and enn- 
gration,tbe famine reduced this 
island’s population by a third, 
to its present level at about 5 
million. 

It also nurtured hatred for 
the British colonial masters and 
led to formation erf violent se- 
cret societies, one of which ulti- 
mately evolved into the Irish 
Republican Army. 

Since southern Ireland be- 
came independent 74 years ago, 
the famine has been largely ig- 
nored by the government and 
by academics and writers — out 
of honor, guilt over the role of 

some of the Irish, and a diking 

nation to irritate Britain over its 
role. One of Ireland’s great po- 
ets, Patrick Kavanagh, wrote a 
long, harrowing poem about it. 


er. 


The famine is missing, thoug h, only one kind of cheap potato 
from the work of James Joyce' — the waxy, poor-tasting Imnp- 
and William Butler Yeats. 

But this year, Mr. Stephens 
and the rest of Ireland will offi- 
cially acknowledge Ireland’s 
great tragedy for the first time. 

The blight starved 1 million 
people and fenced 2 million othr 
-ers to emigrate to America, 

Australia, and Britain, forming 


At first, London sent money* 
established public works pro- 
jects, set up soup kitchens, and 
imported thousands of tons of 
cornmeal from America. 

But an English Whig govern- 
ment that was devoted to free 
trade principles came to power 


The blight starved 1 million people and 
forced 2 million others to emigrate to 
America, Australia, and Britain, forming, 
a diaspora that is now estimated at 70 
million. 


an Irish diaspora now estimated 
at 70 million. 

President Mary Robinson, 
who took the lead m deciding to 
confront history, said in one of 
hear rare speeches to both houses 
of the Parliament in Dublin 
that “commemoration is a mor- 
al acL” 

She was careful not to refer 
specifically to the British role in 
the famine, but she praised 
those who are now ex aminin g 
the causes and responsibility. 

“I blame England," said Mr. 
Stephens, who has tasted the 
country’s new Famine Museum 
and studied the histoiy. 

He has learned that potato 

from his own crop with chemi- 
cal spray, spread rapidly in the 

1 840s because the impoverished 

tenant fanners depended on 


and deckled that Ireland, then a 
part of Britain, would have to 
work its own way out of the 
catastrophe. “The great evfl 
with winch we are to contend is 
not the physical evil of famine, 
but tbe moral evil of the selfish, 
perverse, and turbulent charac- 
ter of thepeople," wrote the 
crown’s official in charge of re- 
lief, Charles Trevelyan. 

Many of the English, particu- 
larly Quakers, were appalled 
and tried to bdp, as did Queen 
Victoria, who sent £2,000 of her 
own money. 

The histoiy of the famine is 
being explored this spring in 
seminars, including one at New 
York University in May, and 
me at the privately funded 
Famine Museum, established 
nine months ago at Strokes- 
town, east of here. 


At the Famine Museum, 
Rosemary Cunningham, a 27- 
year-old sociologist, talked with 
viators. She tola them that one 
of her own ancestors was found 
dead of starvation and fever 
during the famine. 

Later, she said that the muse- 
um has had many English visi- 
tors, and that some express 
guilt, asking: “Are you glad we 
came? Are you angry with us?" 

Ms. Cunningham said that 
the famine had been ignored in 
Ireland because the largely un- 
educated victims either died or 
emigrated, leaving no accounts 
of their suffering. And among 
tbe Irish, she said, were some 
who exploited the situation, 
taking over land from which the 
starving farmers had been evict-, 
ed. 

■ These days, the Irish farmers 
do rather wdL In fact, a short- 
age of potatoes in Europe this 
year because of bad weather on 
.the Continent will make Ireland 
a net exporter of potatoes, 
winch it has seldom been in the 
past. Officials estimate that 
40,000 tons erf the 600,000-ton 
Irish crop will go abroad, at the 
relatively high price of about 
$430 a ton — to Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and possibly Brit- 
ain. 

“This will be the best year for 
Irish potato fanners since the 
famine,” said Jim Thornton, the 
potato expert for the Irish 
Farmers Association. He said 
that the Irish are now the big- 
gest potato-eaters in Europe, 
consuming about 135 kilograms 
per capita a year. 

Before the famine years, he 
said, each person ate 5 to 6 
kilograms a day. Tbe lumper 
(was virtually their only food. 
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The 25 key world markets 
reported in a single index 
— daily in the IHT. 
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The Trib Index, the IHTs exclusive 
global equities index, tracks share price movements in all the world's 
major markets and industrial sectors. 

This unique index provides a quick, selective benchmark on the 
state of the world's stock markets and, indirectly, the international 
economy. 

It is the only major world equities index to carry a Latin 
American component. 

The Trib Index appears daily in the International Herald Tribune. 
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The Appealing Dullness of Gore 

As Clinton Fakers, His Vice President Shines 


FRANCE: 


Wiretap Uproar 

Continued fraui Page 1 


By Elaine Sciolino 
and Todd S. Purdum 

New York Times Semce 


WASHINGTON — Two 
years ago, when AJ Gore said he 
wanted to reinvent government, 
people listened politely. Or 
snickered. Or fell asleep. When 
he took his first foreign trip — 
to Poland in April 1993 — it 
was assumed that he was trying, 
like vice presidents before him, 
to fill up his time. 

There is not so much snicker- 


ing now. 

Mr. Gore’s partisans say he is 
finally coining into his own. But 
it may be amply that in an 
administration plagued by dis- 
organization and indecision, in- 
experienced aides in some high 
jobs and power vacuums in key 
agencies, Mr. Gore's brand of 
steady dullness seems increas- 
ingly appealing, if effective 
mainly on the margins. 

Over the Last two years, the 
man once pegged only as a 
highly intelligent, eco- techno- 
nerd who talked too much in 
meetings has emerged also as 
the president’s most trusted of- 
ficial adviser and his ultimate 


Ship Freed From Icefloes 

The Assoaated Press 

TOKYO — A sightseeing 
ship witn 270 people aboard 
was trapped by blocks of float- 
ing ice off Japan’s northern 
coast but returned to port safely 
Monday night, officials said. 
The Aurora ZZ managed to re- 
turn under its own power to 
Abashin on Hokkaido island 
eight hours after becoming 
trapped, the Maritime Safety 
Agency reported. 


trouble-shooter, the one most 
likely to seize opportunities, pat 
out fires and enforce decisions. 

Disillusioned by Mr. Clinton, 
Democrats who once doubted 
Mr. Gore’s ability to sizzle in a 
national campaign now whisper 
conspire tonally about his presi- 
dential prospects. 

Filling gaps aggravated by 
Mr. Clinton’s uneven manage- 
ment, especially of foreign poli- 
cy, Mr. Gore has been able to 
reach selectively into important 
areas of foreign and domestic 
affairs. 

He performs tasks that in 
other administrations were the 
singnlar preserve of the secre- 
tary of state, like persuadi n g 
Uloraine's president to disman- 
tle his country’s nuclear weap- 
ons, or of the White House bud- 
get director, like ordering 
cabinet officers to shrink their 
departments. 

'‘In meetings, when a lot of 
people talk, youH see the presi- 
dent looking around the room.” 
said Michael McCurry, the 
White House spokesman. 
“When Gore talks, the presi- 
dent is absolutely riveted." 

But if Mr. Gore is so good, 
why is the White House in such 
trouble? Where was the vice 
president when Bosnia flared 
up, when health care flamed out 
and the nomination process 
broke down? 

Mr. Gore’s relentless cam- 
paigning on behalf of Demo- 
crats last fall did not stop die 
Republican landslide — even in 
his home stale of Tennessee, 
where both Democratic Senate 
candidates lost 

Blame doesn’t stick to him, in 


ity. Mr. Gore also has the luxu- 
ry of picking his targets, and he 
does that so carefully that he 
does not get involved in issues 
he cannot control. 

He studiously stayed away 
from the health care fight. And 
although he argued passionate- 
ly for more U.S. intervention in 
Bosnia, he was never held re- 
sponsible for the policy shifts 
and fail ores. 

Now. with the administration 
scrambling to respond to the 
blunt message of the midterm 
elections that big government is 
bad, the streamlining campaign 
that Mr. Gore started with fitue 
fanfare in 1993 has sailed to the 
top of Mr. Clinton’s neocentrist 
agenda. 

And Mr. Gore is more than 
ever the president's public 
band-holder now that Hfllaiy 
Rodham Clinton, in political 
seclusion since the health care 
fiasco last year, wields her influ- 


ence mostly in private. 
For most or U.S. 


part because as vice president 
he is not the day-to-aay com- 
mander of anything and so does 
not have ultimate responsibil- 


For most cl U.S. history, 
presidents suffered their No. 2 s 
or used them as partisan attack 
dogs. Even strong vice presi- 
dents like Walter F. Mondale 
and George Bush never ap- 
proached Mr. Gore’s promi- 
nence. 

Asked in a recent interview 
where he thinks he fits in vice 
presidential history, Mr. Gore 
reverted to modesty. “I don't 
know how to compare myself 
with others," he said. "The 
president is terrific about ask- 
ing me to share in this, that and 
the other. And Fm grateful for 
that” 

But Mr. Gore doesn’t quarrel 
with the notion that he is, in 
Secretary of State Warren M. 
Christopher’s words, "the most 
influential vice president in his- 
tory.” 


reportedly told a patient who 
was the wife of one of the politi- 
cians under investigation that 
for a million francs ($190,000), 
he could get the judge to lay off. 

Didier Schuller, the politi- 
cian, reportedly complained to 
the Interior Ministry that he 
was being subjected to an extor- 
tion attempt. 

Mr. Pasaua then apparently 
got Mr. Balladur to approve the 
tapping of Dr. Marecbal’s 
phone, and the doctor was ar- 
rested Deo 20 at Charles de 
Gaulle airport near Paris as he 
was accepting a suitcase full of 
money from Mr. Schuller. 

In the wake of the discovery, 
the government pressed to pull 
Judge Halphen off the investi- 
gations, but judiciary col- 
leagues said he had Had no 
knowledge of what his father- 
in-law had allegedly been doing 
and should not be penalized. 

Early this mouth, a French 
coart dismissed all the evidence 
against Dr. Martehal and or- 
dered the telephone transcripts 
destroyed. The tapping that led 
to the evidence, the court said, 
had been legally inadmissible. 

Mr. Balladur insisted every- 
thing had been on the up and 
up. On Sunday night, he said he 
bad indeed approved the wire- 
tapping order as an emergency 
procedure, and had “scrupu- 
lously respected the rules of 
ethics and legal procedures." 

But opponents said that the 
terms of the wiretapping law, 
passed in 1991, allowed emer- 
gency wiretapping only in cases 
that dearly posed a threat to 
national security or involved or- 
ganized crime — neither of 
which appeared to apply. 

And on Monday, aides to the 
prime minister, speaking anon- 
ymously, said that Mr. Balladur 
had been misled by the judicia- 
ry police. 



De Klerk 
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Disavows 

4 82 Bomb 


Reuters 

CAPE TOWN — South 
Africa's deputy president, 
Frederik W. de Klerit, said 
on Monday the 1982 gw- 
enunent bombing of the - 
London office of the Afri- 
can National Congress was 
“wrong and should not 
have been done." . 

Mr. de Klerk said he had 
never been a part of any 
decision by an apartheid 
government to commit a 
crime. 

“I have never been part 
in any meeting, of any deci- 
sion to commit a crime." he 
said. “I have never been 
part of any decision which 
can be described as assassi- 
nation or a wilful decision 
towards a crime,” he said at 
a news conference. 

“1 durance, myself from 
atrocities and from assassi- 
nations,” he said, answer- 
ing questions after a report 
in the Observer that agents 
of the former white govern- 
ment blew up the ANC’s 
London headquarters in 
1982. 

Asked whether the 1982 
bombing was a crime; be 
said, "In terms of British 
law, yes. 

"In terms of South Afri- 
can Taw," he added, “I 
would say the office of an 
organization which is rec- 
ognized by the government 
of the country in windr that 
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office is, 1 would say that 
that was wrong, and should 


Gareth Warium/Rculm 


that was wrong and st 
not have been done.’’ 




Prime Minister Edouard Balladur inspecting a tunnel Monday for a new Paris rail fine. TRIAL: 
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Continued from Page 1 

mg a day of fasting during the 
Muslim holy month of Rama- 
dan, customers crowd into ihe 
Nofara Cafe, their chairs spill- 
ing onto the stone steps outside. 

"I come for the hakawati, be- 
cause he is the memory of Da- 
mascus,” said Sam Chigorci, 20, 
a student of business adminis- 
tration who comes once a week. 

“It is always nice to be able to 
look a little behind yon as you 
are walking,” saidFabdrRaslan. 
28, an instructor" at Aleppo’s 
Hole] School “There is this 
proverb here that says: T^fewho 
1 does not have the old will never 
find the new.’ 

When Queen Taj Bakfat is 
kidnapped by the invading cru- 
saders on her way From Damas- 
cus to Egypt to join her king. 


the story goes, Ibrahim comes 
to her rescue. 

“What is thy name?” she 
asks. 

“My name is lost and scat- 
tered,” Ibrahim sighs. “Oh, 
lady, 1 am a field worker, a 
peasant with cracked soles." 


Bloody Post 

Costaued from Page 1 


lerinsurgents in the struggle to 
preserve white control of Rho- 
desia (now Zimbabwe) and 
South-West Africa (now Na- 
mibia). 

The war against Communist- 
backed liberation warriors at 
the borders, though, came home 


“I shall call you Ibrahim — as a war against the civil rights 
the Shield of Virgins — and 1 campaigners and their syrapa- 


bave become your sister,” the 
queen offers. 

“And I your servant, my 


tHizgrs, growing in scope and 
lethal independence. 

“My illegal arms cache fit is 


lady, and the servant of each ■ my Datsnn.” recalled - Dirk 


maiden.” Abu Shadi recites, 
bowing his head. “ 

“Our stories are about hero- 
ism and the defense of honor, 
charity — the hakawati embod- 
ies all of this,” said Abu Shadi, 
who reads from a tattered text 
handwritten 300 years ago. 
“Today, the hakawati is a kind 
of moral guide." 
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Goatimed from Page 1 
call for efforts to promote cul- 
tural and linguistic diversity, 
and state that the superhighway 
will increase consumer choice. 
But the text does not preclude 
any national efforts to protect 
diversity, which will comfort 
French and Canadian propo- 
nents of broadcasting quotas. 

While skirting their policy 
differences* EU and U.S. offi- 
cials stressed that, for the first 
time, the G - 7 was including in- 
dustry executives in a meeting. 

L The conference will open 
with a roundtable of chief exec- 
utives of 50 leading information 
companies, ranging from Apple 
Computer and Time Warner of 
the United States to Siemens 
AG of Germany and the Japa- 
nese video-game maker Sega 
Enterprises. 


More than 100 companies 
will turn the European Parlia- 
ment building here into a giant 
exhibition hall of potential 21st 
century applications, aiming to 
persuade leaders, especially Eu- 
ropeans, that technology offers 
a better future, not a jobless 
one. 


“Our role is to give a kind of 
showcase for information-su- 
perhighway technology," said 
William Cobert of Silicon 
Graphics. His company is 
working with Time Warner to 
exhibit an interactive television 
system they are testing in Or- 
lando, Florida. Silicon Graph- 
ics is also demonstrating a vir- 
tual design studio intended to 


help Ford Motor link its auto- 
mobile designers in Detroit, Eu- 


mobOe designers in Detroit, Eu- 
rope and Japan. 


PESO: Mexico Raises Interest Rates 


Contained from Page 1 Under an earlier plan, the 

pose enormous political prob- United States would have con- 
lems for President Ernesto Ze- U ’° I ° r oil revenue. Mexico’s 


As regular readers of this newspaper, you tell us that you spend a 
v substantial 30 minutes with it, that you read it thoroughly and above all 
, enjoy doing so. t 

You also tell us that oyer 240,000 of you are holders of gold platinum or 
- premier credit and charge cards.* 

: It shows, that both you and die financial services companies who advertise 
r ; with us get more out of die International Herald Tribune. 

For summaries of the surveys from which these facts are taken, please call, 
; : .in Europe^Iames McLeod oo (33-1) 46 37 93 81; in Asia, Andrew Thomas on 
^ (65) 223 6478; in the Americas, Richard Lynch on (212) 752 3890. 


lems for President Ernesto Ze- “ ol ot “5 011 revenue. Mexico’s 
dilio Ponce de Lc6n. biggest single source of foreign 

To get the $20 billion in di- currenc y' j f Mexico defaulted 


reel American help that the 
Clinton administration an- 
nounced last month. Mr. Zedfl- 


on some of its U.S. -backed obli- 
gations. 

The stringent conditions 


lo’s government is agreeing to seem bound to open Mr. Ze- 
shrinJc Mexico's money supply, dfllo to charges at home that he 


even if that means charging in- has penuitied the Uni ted States 
22? ° r l ° ^taie Mexico’s economic 


Ato todissrsfssi or iss “ e “ . MMican p° uiics - 


Also included in the draft of 
an agreement is a toughening of 
a highly controversial condition 
that Washington is placing on 
Mexico: The United States 


issue in Mexican politics. 

But U.S. officials insisted 
that anything short of Draconi- 
an fiscal discipline would mean 
that foreign investors would 


would effectively control the continue to pud money out of 
flow of the billions of dollars tiie country — and the problem 


that Mexico earns every year 
from the export of its oil, start- 
ing in the next few months. 


that the United States raced to 
solve last month could return in 
the form of a bigger crisis. 


NET: Rebels' New Secret Weapon 


. - Source: t VIVA Sitrveys'92 / *93. ■* Reader Survev '94. 

A-’frv . ■ . ■■■■ ■ ■ 


S" ' According .o a federal leg,*- 

Sebashin Guillen Vicente, or lator. Adolfo Aguilar Zinser. 


any other lop Zapatista leader who met with Marcos at a jun- 

nac hfvilrpri into Ihn Inram^i l = _x__ _ 1 J . . 


has hooked into the Internet gi c hideout last year, the rebel 
directly, although acquaint- leader typically would write his 
ances say the rebel leaders are voluminous messages on a lati- 
no straneers to commit** re . — 


Coetzee, - an - earlier Vlakplaas 
• commander who turned against 
his comrades in the 1980s. 

“After Gene de Kock took 
over in 1985, two entire farm 
bundings were converted to 
strongrooms for truckloads of 
unregistered arms.” 

Mr. Coetzee, whose confes- 
sions of political murders made 
him a press sensation but an 
official pariah, was Ihe original 
target of the lethal Walkman. 
After being tested successfully 
on a pig, the device was sent 10 
Mr. Coetzee in exile in Zambia, 
but he refused to pay the import 
duty. The killers had used his 
lawyer as the return address. 

According to preliminary tes- 
timony compiled by the prose- 
cutors, the Vlakplaas unit 
bombed the headquarters of la- 
bor unions and church groups 
and conducted cross-border 
raids to kill anti-apartheid cam- 
paigners in exile. 

In February 1990, the last ' 
white president, Frederik W. de 
Klerk, called off the war, freed 
Nelson Mandela from prison, 
and agreed to negotiate the end 
of white rule. 

A few months later, the Vlak- 
plaas. unit was ostensibly dis- 
banded. 

But the Vlakplaas operatives 
continued their labor of resis- 
tance, specializing now in fo- 
menting fratricidal warfare 
among blacks. 

According to a judicial in- 
quest last year, Vlakplaas oper- 
atives supplied automatic rifles, 
rocket-launchers, and grenades 
to the Zulu-based Inkatfaa Free- 
dom Party for its civil war 
against Mr. Mandela's organi- 
zation, the African National 
Congress. 

Within the light fraternity of 
white resistance. Colonel de 
Kock remains even now a hero, 
an invincible commando who 
retired from the police with a 
$350,000 golden handshake ap- 
proved by Mr. de Klerk's cabi- 
net 

When Colonel de Kock was 
arrested last May, admiring po- 
licemen put him up in an un- 
locked cell with a cocktail bar. 
cellular telephone, and color 
TV and allowed visiting privi- 
leges for his old buddies. Before 
his cozy life was leaked to the 
newspapers and he was moved 
to a maximum security cell, he 
made outings to bars. 

Although Mr. Mandela has 
said that Colonel de Kodc 
should not be eligible for a re- 
prieve, prosecutors worry that 
their case could be aborted by 
an appeal to the forthcoming 
truth commission. 

Colonel de Kock’s lawyer. 
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Whirlwind Gives Kabul Air of Peace 


By John F. Bums 

New York Tuna Soviet 


— U . atU 13151 ih» ancient 
£+1 841 stolidly beneath the snow- 
mountains of the Hindu Kudu 


»jA„„ ~T . ^ uic ruuuu Jtuso. 

t h° ne ™ mvaders who came in through 


•L — -“•«*uai»uo«uiKiami0USD 

Jill,"®** not even the Soviet divisions 
v«L^ ban< ! < ? ned a fuliJe occupation six 
yeais ago this month — left much imprint 
on the city’s mud-colored sprawl. 

But now Kabul lies largely in mins, its 


drew and its Communist government col- 
lapsed. The Soviet Union shook the world 
when its para troop invasion force landed 
at Kabul airport on Dec. 21, 1979, but the 
blame for the killing and destruction that 
followed the occupation cannot be placed 
at the Kremlin's door. 

“I don’t blame the Russians for this — I 
blame ourselves,** said Mohammed Ak- 
ram, 48, an engineer who was having his 
best business day in years, selling genera- 
tors, battered televisions and homemade 


oldcuy. reduced to strew alter street of dishes to customers eager to regain 


fubble, its great forts and palaces blasted 
into pitiful monuments to past resilience, 
what armies from afar could not do, Af- 
Span tightens accomplished in a 13-month 
siege that ended suddenly last week at the 
hands of a mysterious new force, the Tale- 
ban. 


In a city that came close to starving after 
a blockade last year, merchants did a busy 
trade until past dusk from mounds of fresh 
meat, stacks of fruits and vegetables, and 
baskets heaped with raisins or nuts. 

Off in the west, bursts of small- arms fire 
rattled through the ruins, reminders of an 
unresolved conflict that could re-ignite any 

But for a time, at least, the 600,000 
people who endured the miseries of the 
siege, the rest of a population that Hart 
swollen to 2 million during the last years of 
Soviet occupation, seemed intent on enjoy- 
ing the unexpected respite from war. 


contact with the world. “It is we Afghans 
who are responsible for all this killing and 
destruction. Is it possible? Are we mad?” 

What brought the city its fragile peace 
was the whirlwind of the Taleban. This 
force of turbaned and taciturn Islamic mil- 
itants was formed barely six months ago in 
the southern dty of Kandahar. There, the 
Taleban leaders, Muslim clerics, swore a 
covenant to root out the self-styled muja- 
hidin, or soldiers of God, who imposed a 
bloody anarchy after the Soviet withdraw- 
al in 1989. 

A week ago. in tbdr most important 
victory, they routed a force loyal to Gul- 
bnddin Hekmaryar, widely considered to 
be the most ruthless guerrilla leader. As 
Taleban fighters closeom on his headquar- 
ters in the rocky hills south of Kabul, Mr. 
Hekmatyar hastily packed up his satellite 
telephone, loaded it into one of a fleet of 
Japanese vans, and retreated east across 


bombardment that Kabul had suffered 
from Mr. Hckmatyar’s Soviet-made tanks, 
artillery and rocket-launchers. If the rout 
marked the end for the Hekmatyar force as 
a major player in the civil war, it may also 
have removed, in die obdurate Mr. Hek- 
matyar, the man seal as the biggest obsta- 
cle to peace among the factions contending 
for power. 

But few here are ready io believe that the 
miseries are over. For one thing. Taleban 
commanders have said they regard the 
government here, led by another former 
resistance leader, Burnahuddin Rabbani, 
as corrupt and “un-lslamic,” and thus un- 
fit to rule. They have demanded that Rab- 
bani forces pud back almost to the Kabul 
River and prepare to hand over power to a 
new government that the Taleban says 
must represent all Afghans. 

The Taleban is uneasily camped eight 
kilometers from the heart of Kabul. A 
United Nations envoy. Mahmoud Mcsuri, 
has begun a shuttle between the Taleban 
commander and Ahmed Shah Masoud, 
military chief of the Rabbani government, 
trying to draw the Taleban into a govern- 
ing council. 














Many who have struggled for survival the mountains to a base 65 kilometers (40 
“ reuectine on whv Afghanistan’*; war miles) from the canitaL 


are reuecting on why Afghanistan's war 
raged on, years after Soviet troops with- 


miles) from the capital. 

The retreat brought an end to months of 


■ Taleban Sets 3 Conditions 

Taleban set three conditions Monday 
for joining the UN-proposed interim au- 
thority, Reuters reported from Kabul. 

A spokesman said that the Taleban 
wanted a neutral security force created for 
Kabul, that ail interim council members 
must be “good Muslims,” and that any 
future government must be Islamic. 
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Afghans cycling past a fighter carrying an assault rifle in Kabul on a road that had been closed for more than a year. 


Zaire Orphanage: 
Casualty of Success 

When TV Left, So Did Cash 




By Jonathan C. Randal 

Washington Post Service 


NDOSHO, Zaire — Six months ago, the orphanage here 
was the grim backdrop for one of the most successful appeals 
in the history of disaster fund-raising. 

Television cameras filmed babies smalt children vic- 
tims of Rwanda's civil war and ethnic bloodshed, lying in 
their excrement on plastic sheeting, dying of cholera and 
dysentery as a lone, overworked and unpaid doctor tried to 
save lives. 

Relief organizations took in tens of millions of dollars from 
television viewers horrified by Rwanda's season in hell, which 
began last April with the Hutu majority’s massacre of an 
estimated half-million members of the Tutsi tribe. 

Today, lan g hin g Hctu boys play soccer on the orphanage's 

international medical team recently pack^Tup* and went 


international medical team recently packed up and went 
home amid deserved self-congratulation. 

Hundreds of children mice believed to be orphans have 
been reunited with their families, and the death tod, which ran 
at 10 or mare a day in late July, was arrested ax 217. . 

But Ndosho is now a prisoner of its own success, unable to 
meet its bills, trying to cope with a staggering, if reduced, 
caseload. 

The orphanage called SOS Village d'Enfants, 8 kilometers 
(5 miles) west erf the Zairian border dty of Gama, is learning 
the perverse lessons of international charity when, in a senior 
United Nations official's words, “Andy Warhol's 15 minutes 
of fame are over and Rwanda is no longer flavor erf the 
month.” 

Dan Toole, head of the Unicef operation for Rwanda, 
complained recently that he had received commitments for 
just SI million a month after appealing for $66 minion for this 
year’s operations inside Rwanda and among the nearly 2 
million, mostly Hutu refugees in camps in Burundi, Tanzania 
and Zaire. He is living off the dwindling fat of last year’s 
contributions. 

Mr. Toole is thankful that a Japanese goodwill amba s sador 
for Unicef raised money for Ndosho for blankets, equipment 
and rudimentary buildings to house children and anoBaiy 
services. 

The private orphanage for 40 children hdd more than 3,000 
last summer, when day after day French Army trucks, relief 



organization vehicles, buses, pickup trucks and private cars 
discharged their often stunned and dying cargo. 


discharged their often stunned and dying cargo. 

Most of the childr en were from Hum families fleeing the 
fall of a Hutn-led government that had orchestrated Rwan- 
da's ethnic slaughter and was toppled in July by the Tutsi-led 
Rwanda Patriotic front 

Now thee are about 1,000 children left, called “unaccom- 
panied childr en” by relief organizations, and by June the 
orphanage hemes to have only 500. They are likely to be the 
youngest cbSamn, with those under 3 traditionally the most 
difficult to match with families. 

' Unicef, the In ternational Committee erf the Red Cross and 
Save the Chfldren-UJK. are pleased with their success in 


inc reasing the pace of family reunions now that parents and 
relatives are able to take care of the children. 


Catherine Gere, the Red ( 
is confident that the vast majority of tire more than 70,000 
unaccompanied Rwandan, children thought to be here and 
abroad eventually will be linked up with relatives — “if we 
Have money,” she says. But tire effort could take 10 years. 

And Umcef has no more funds to keep paying the orphan- 
age’s diminishing staff. 

Last summer, the orphanage employed 320 nurses, oooks, 
adminis trators and Zairian foster mothers and their assis- 
tants, who were cr ucial in keeping Rwanda’s former govern- 
ment, now exiled in Zaire, from inculcating the children with 

'^^Wevrant toloeep our Zaire pmonnd,” said Nimet Lalani, 
the orphanage doctor. “We axe sure of their integrity, and 
that's important because of the massacre.” 

She lamented that Unicef had cut its salary support from 
$25,000 a month in September to $15,000 in January, and 
planned to cut the budget by half this month. 

“As soon as the television cameras pulled out of Gotna, we 
were forgotten.” 


abroad eventually will be linked up 
have money.” she says. But the effar 


Tamil Rebels Deny Plotting 
To Kill Sri Lankan President 


Room 

COLOMBO — Tamil rebels 
have denied accusations that 

they plotted to assassinate Pres- 
ident ffrumrtrika Bandaranaike 

Kumar atuoga erf Sri L ank a, 
with whan they are having 


“Chandrika’s hand is dean. 
We have no reason to assassi- 
nate her,” a spok e s m an for the 
rebels, Anton Balasingham, 
said in the rebeJ-hdd town of 
Jaffna in the northern peninsu- 

Ip 

Mr. BalasmehaiP said he gt 
the president was sincere m ner 
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A truce has been m effect 


between, government troops 
and Tamil rebels since Jan. 8. 
The two sides began peace talks 
in October, two months after 
Mrs. Kumaratunga's People's 
Affiance government came to 

Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Fdatn have been fighting 
since 1983 for an independent 
homeland in the north for mi- 
nority Tamils. 

Last month, the police said 
they had information about a 
plot to kill the president after a 
photographer they said had 
friVg to the rebels was arrested 
taking pictures outride Mrs. 
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SONY GOT 
A BETTER 

RECEPTION IN 


WALES. 


Sony's business success in Wales over the 



last 20 years makes for some impressive viewing. 

During this time their business has thrived, 
growing by a staggering six times. 

More recently, Sony have manufactured the 
advanced Trinitron television range in Wales. 

Helped in no small part by the highly 
skilled Welsh workforce, a large network of local 
suppliers and an abundance of quality sites. 

Not to mention the advice and support of 
the Welsh Development Agency. The picture for 
Sony is looking bright in Wales. 

Find out how we can help your company 
in Wales by posting or faxing your business card to 
us on +44 1222 345615 at the International Division, 
Welsh Development Agency Pearl House, Grey friars 
Road Cardiff CF1 3XX. Or telephone our Customer 


Services Team on +44 1222 828820. 



THE WELSH ADVANTAGE. 
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Invest in Development 


Hie Senate Budget Committee staff 
has circulated a proposal to terminate 
American contributions to multilateral 
development banks. It is a callous and 
shortsighted idea that should be dis- 
owned by the committee. 

The United States contributes money 
to the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram — which the proposal also threat- 
ens — as well as to several development 
banks, the most important of which is the 
World Bank. Other recipients include the 
Africa, Asia and Inter-American devel- 
opment banks, which lend to poor coun- 
tries for economic development 

The Budget Committee staff apparent- 
ly thinks the money is wasted. The staffs 
judgment is myopic. It takes no account 
of the relativdy modest contributions 
that Washington makes to the develop- 
ment banks, and shows cold indifference 
to the role that a wealthy and powerful 
country like the United States ought to 
play in helping desperate people subsist- 
ing on less than a dollar a day. 

U.S. contributions, multiplied many 
times over by money from other industri- 
alized countries, have done much to re- 
duce infant mortality in sub-Saharan Af- 
rica, raise food production in South Asia 
and educate children in Latin America. 

The World Bank — the largest recipi- 
ent of U.S. money — is far from ideal. 
Created in the aftermath of World War 
IL it started off financing huge dam, 
transportation and other infrastructure 
projects. Some made sense. Others were 
environmental and soda] disasters, up- 
rooting communities and entrenching 
corrupt politicians. Bur the bank's tactics 
have changed, and it is now investing 


more in people. The bank pours money 
into vaccine, nutrition, education and 
dean- water programs that have helped 
ameliorate horrific living conditions 
throughout Africa, Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica. The World Bank is also an invaluable 
source of policy advice, helping countries 
set up judicial, financ ial and monetary 
institutions to cany their economies to- 
ward democracy and open markets. 

The United States spends about $23 
billion on the multilateral banks and oth- 
er development programs. In a $13 tril- 
lion federal budget and a $6 trillion eco- 
nomy, these sums are small. Yet they loom . 
large to recipients because Western allies 
chip in more than 510 for every dollar 
Washington contributes. The expenditures 
buy a faster-growing Third World, which 
translates into more American exports, 
less military aggresrion, fewer refugees 
and more certain evolution of democratic 
government and open economies. 

Critics of development aid argue that 
the Third World is better off opening up 
its economies to trade and investment 
than reaching for handouts from Wash- 
ington. But this nostrum overlooks a 
harsh reality: Private investors shun the 
frailest cases, f unneling more than 70 
percent of their investment in developing 
countries to only 10 countries. Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa attracts only 2 percent 

The development banks are the only 
institutions that possess the resources, 
expertise and will to attack crushing pov- 
erty. The United States already ranks last 
among industrialized countries in the 
percentage of its income devoted to for- 
eign aid. It should sink no lower. 

— THE HEW YORK TIMES. 


J ERUSALEM— The real chal- 
lenge to Mideast peace lies not 
in terror from radical Islam but In 
everyday reality. Muslims — and 
Christians — on die West Bank 
live under an occupation, with 
its daily humiliations, expropria- 
tions and violence. 

The experience of Algeria and 
other M uslim nations reveals the 
destructive effects of moderniza- 
tion if an indigenous society is 
dismantled without a democracy 
evolving in its place. 

Israel and the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization were so eager 
to sign the Oslo peace agreements 
in 1993 that they may not have 
paused to consider this. In its 
struggle to save itself after the 
Arab order fell apart over the 
Gulf War, the Palestinian leader- 
ship evidently did not examine 
what it was signing. 

It did not consider how a grad- 
ual transition to self-determina- 
tion in a place as desperate as 
Gaza would be sustained eco- 
nomically and politically. 

The transition was i 
be so brief that PLO 
Yasser Arafat would not need to 


By Azmi Bishant 


edto 


change the way he has operated 
since he headed the student 
union in Cairo in the 1950s. Un- 
able to delegate authority, he un- 
dermines any institution he tries 
to establish. 

Above all, the Palestinian ne- 
gotiators did not question how a 
transitional solution would lead 
to a permanent one. 

For their part, the Israelis were 
in a hurry to take advantage of 
the Arab world’s disarray after 
tbeGulf War. In return far recog- 
nizing a weak and confused PLO, 
they imposed a conception of 
peace that did not include Pales- 
tinian rights. Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin lacked the fore- 
right to realize that opponents of 
the peace process would view the 
so-called transitional solution as 
an invitation to ensure its failure. 

Until now, Labor Party leadexs 
have bowed to the Israeli public’s 
opposition to concessions. They 
declare that they have merely got 
rid of Gaza — winch is consid- 
ered an achievement Meanwhile, 
I slamic militant fn fi ma remind 


Israel that its negotiators have 
not got rid of the menace and still 
have to make real concessions. 

I n rece nt years, Israeli politics 
has shifted from a preoccupation 
with “state security” to ^personal 

security.” While the doctrine of 
state security implied personal 
sacrifice, that of personal security 
demands that the state guarantee 
the security of every citizen. The 
government can faajoDy keep such 
a promise while supporting the 
occupation, expanding the settle- 
ments, broadening Israel’s defini- 
tion of Jerusalem and maintain- 
ing the economic strangulation of 
the. West Bank and Gaza. 

Although the right wing op- 
poses peace under any condi- 
tions, Mr. Rabin is drimi by its 
cries — that Israel’s peace offer- 
ings are repaid only by terro rism 
— toward embracing separation. 

The Palestinians and leftist Is- 
raelis would tike this separation 
to lead to some scat of indepen- 
dent Palestinian entity. Yet an 
imposed separation under the 
sovereignty of one ride is more 


likely to produce apartheid than a 
two-state solution. 

Here is the catch for Mr. Rabin 
and Mr. Arafat. Israel has already 
got rid of Gaza, achieved peace 
with Jordan and watched its lead- 
ers participate in summit meet- 
ings in Casablanca and Cairo — 
making an entry into Arab space. 
No incentives are left for Israelis 
to drive the process further. 

The Palestinian leaderahip 
still begs for the preliminary 

r sement to be put in place: for 
Gaza model to be applied to 
West Bank cities and towns. The 
logical consequence of this stale- 
mate would be the return of a 
Likud government, which would 
no doubt limit self-rule to Gaza. 

Bat il IsraeE and Palestinian 
leadexs intend to avoid Samson's 
option — brin g in g the temple 
down upon themselves to kill 
their enemies — they have just 
one dunce: to stop talking about 
the balance of power ana transi- 
tions leading to more transitions, 
and to start talking about justice. 
Until now, the Palestinians, who 
lost their homeland, have not re- 
ceived even relative justice, and a 


in 


solution *at only nflects tasTs 
—"inritv will not deliver il 
“feezing settlements in the 
vuL, Rank and dismantling those 
Gaza would beafiretstep. 
Bevond that, the most unpor- 

for alL Ttcw sl* 

3d have to be respected by 
S^ternarional community, by 
Icrael and by the Palestinians 
JhSSdves. Then sdf-detenni- 
uAtion could truly begin- 
Anv other path win lead to 
anartheid, which cannot be a 
nKmaoent solution but could be 
k prelude to a system of one 
nerson. one vole in one state for 
Wsf and Arabs. Who knows? 
This may be more progressive 
than a two-state solution. But it 
would be left for the next genera- 
tion to decide, only after more 
of bloodshed. 

The writer, a professor of philo- 
sophy at Sir ZeU University in the 
West Bank, contributed this com- 
ment to The New York Times. 


Questions for Ron Brown 


The Justice Department’s decision to 
launch a formal investigation of Com- 
merce Secretary Ronald H. Brown's per- 
sonal financial interests is not an incon- 
sequential act. To get the investigative 
ball rolling, a preliminary Justice De- 
partment review had to find “specific 
allegations of wrongdoing from a credi- 
ble source*' against Secretary Brown. 
Thai now has beet) done to the attorney 
general's satisfaction. If the formal re- 
view develops credible allegations that 
Mr. Brown has broken the law. the next 
step could be to ask the U.S. Court of 
Appeals to appoint an independent 
counsel to conduct a criminal probe. 

Mr. Brown’s attorney contends that at 
the end of the inquiry the Justice Depart- 
ment will be satisfied that his client broke 
no laws. Under the department's time 
frame, we will learn the answer in fewer 
than 90 days. It will be terrible news if the 
investigation concludes otherwise. 

Ron Brown has born an effective com- 
merce secretary and a Clinton adminis- 
tration standout! That is all the more 
reason to view what is happening to him 
with some dismay. But how much of this 
has Mr. Brown brought on hims elf? His 
defenders claim that he is the victim of a 
politically motivated witch hunt initiated 
by Republicans eager to sandbag a for- 
mer Democratic Party chairman, a cabi- 
net member and the prospective head of 
BlQ Clinton's re-election campaign 

Undoubtedly there are plenty of Re- 
publicans who are getting a kick out of 
seeing yet another Clinton cabinet officer 
come under special scrutiny for possible 
wrongdoing. But. as with the cases of 
former cabinet secretary Mike Espy, who 
quit after an independent counsel entered 
his life, and Housing and Urban Devel- 


opment Secretary Henry Cisneros, who is 
also the subject of a preliminary Justice 
Department inquiry, Secretary Brown 
has given the investigators plenty of ma- 
terial to work with. 

At the heart of the concerns raised by 
the secretary’s congressional critics is 
whether he violated federal laws by fil- 
ing false financial disclosure reports and 
giving executive and legislative officials 
incomplete and erroneous information 
about his financial dealings. Mr. Brown, 
directly and through his attorney, says 
he has not But proclaiming one's inno- 
cence of conflicts between official and 
private dealings is one thing, providing a 
fully documented public record to back 
up that assertion is quite another. And 
to hear the chairman of the House Gov- 
ernment Reform and Oversight Com- 
mittee, William Ctinger Jr., tell it, Ron 
Brown’s record leaves a lot to be desired. 

There is the question of why „Mr~. 
Brown received more than $400,000 from 
a company he owned with Washington 
business executive Noland* 1 Hill, al- 
though he invested no money and the 
company made no profit There are also 
questions about whether be, as commerce 
secretary, fully disclosed all of his finan- 
cial interests in a complex web of busi- 
nesses known as First International, 
Corridor Broadcasting Corporation and 
Kellee Communications. 

The Justice Department’s investigation 
can help determine if there have been 
violations of law. Mr. Brown, however, 
can only resolve the questions that have 
been raised about his business dealings 
by ensuring that all relevant information 
about his personal financial holdings has 
been made available for public scrutiny. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST 


Building Global Infrastructure for a Real Information Society" 


P ARIS — Whether you are a shepherd 
in Britain using a laptop PC to better 
manage your herd or a scholar in Brazil 
who can now access on the Internet the 
treasures of the Vatican Binary, it is clear 
that information technology is changing 
the way we live and work. 

When policymakers gather this com- 
ing weekend for the Group of Seven 
Mmisterial Conference on the Informa- 
tion Society, their very presence in Brus- 
sels will said an important message to 
the rest of the world: Governments un- 
derstand that they have a key role to play 
in facilitating the development of a glob- 
al information infrastructure (Gil). 

In many respects, tomorrow’s infor- 
mation highways are already here. On 
the campuses of major corporations, 
large research universities and govern- 
ment laboratories, broad-handwidth 
pipelines for carrying digitized informa- 
tion are already commonplace. 

To bufld on these technological devel- 
opments, I believe that the public and 
private sectors must jointly address a 
number of challenges at the first-ever 
meeting on the information society. 

How do we transform this sprawling 
network of networks into a global infor- 
mation infrastructure? And, more impor- 
tantly, how do we become a “true” infor- 
mation society where the benefits of 
technology can be enjoyed by all? 

The potential benefits of creating a 


By Lncio Stanca 

The writer is chief executive and 
chairman of IBM Europe. 

Gil are enormous. As this infostructure 
evolves, there will be increased jobs, pro- 
ductivity and competitiveness. As infor- 
mation technology becomes ever more 
widely available and accessible, a better 
standard of living will be realized. 

Bui if we are to become a “true” infor- 
mation society, what emerges from the 
Brussels meeting must reach beyond the 
symbolism of the moment. Governments 
must be willing to play a stronger role 
when it comes to removing existing barri- 
ers to market forces. As the Bangemann 
report on “Europe and the Global Infor- 
mation Society” pointed out, we must 
“pul our faith in market mechanisms’’ 
and “foster an entrepreneurial mentality 
to enable the emergence of new dynamic 
sectors of the economy.” 

Unfortunately, wheat it comes to em- 
bracing information technology Europe 
has bom reluctant to put its faith in 
market forces. It is unacceptable, for ex- 
ample, that some European Union mem- 
ber states have failed to meet deadlines 
for liberalizing' telecommunications 
which they agreed to in Brussels. 

A great debate has ensued about infor- 
mation technology. Is it a creator of jobs 
or a destroyer ofjobs? 


A comparison of unemployment rates 
in Weston Europe and the United States 
hardly indicates that information tech- 
nology results in massive job loss. De- 
spite the huge investments in computing 
during the past decade, unemployment 
in the United States has remained fairly 
constant at about 53 percent In Western 
Europe, where the investment has been 
smalio, approximately 11 percent of 
workers are jobless. 

In a recently updated study on the 
effects of information technology on em- 
ployment from the Maastricht Economic 
Research Institute on Innovation and 
Technology, the authors concluded that 
information technology will generate 
more employment worldwide than it de- 
stroys. However, they cautioned that the 
job creation picture on a country-by- 
country basis is less clear. 

But what is clear, in my judgment, is 
that those countries that are alow to make 
the necessary reforms and position them- 
selves for the future will gal" less and 
perhaps lose in global competition. 

For Europe to win in the global arena, 
it must rise to the challenge and embrace 
technology or risk falling behind the 
United States and the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion. Europe must act with a greater 
sense of urgency, implementing policies 
that create jobs and encourage greater 
use of the inf orma tion technology. 

Europe must act now to advance: 


• Changes in the regulatory environ- 
ment that will increase competition, low- 
er telecommunication costs, and give 
consumers confidence that individual 
privacy will be protected. 

• Changes in labor laws that will al- 
low for new and more flexible methods of 
work, such as teleworking, where people 
act as individual “production systems m 
a decentralized, “virtual” corporation. 

• fhatiys in attitude which will en- 
sure that Europe does not become a two- 
tier society where only part of the popu- 
lation has access to, and is comfortable 
with, the new technology. 

Becoming a “true” information society 
in which everyone has access to the bene-, 
fits of technology will require an unprec- 
edented level oFpartnership between the 
public and private sectors. 

To prepare Europeans for the advent 
of the information society, government 
should lead by example and use techno- 
logy to deliver services more efficiently. 

Similarly, if we are to realize the bene- 
fits of converging technologies, industry 
must do a betterjob of developing open, - 
interoperable standards that make using 
the telephone and a notebook computer 
as easy as turning on the different com- 
ponents of a stereo system. Only by 
working in partnership will we truly be 
able to ensure that the principles of equal 
access and ease of use are achieved. 

Internationa/ Herald Tribune. 
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Out oil Europe’s Fringe, a Struggle to Fr<$&“ Britain From Its History 


Other Continent 


Hoping for a Deal 


In a trade war only civilians are target- 
ed, and the generals get off without a 
scratch. Just look at the Chinese- American 
clash over intellectual property rights. In 
private and away from the cameras, of 
course, the generals of both sides would 
admit that sanctions only work as a bluff, 
and most everyone expects a last-minute 
peace treaty before the Feb. 26 deadline. 
We hope so. As the world looks to a 21st 
century where borders are no longer barri- 
ers to business, surely there has to be a 
better way to handle trade grievances than 
to hold shotguns to the heads of innocent 
hostages. The trouble with guns is that 
from time to lime they go off. 

— Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong). 

NATO Looks South 

NATO has begun to look southward 
with security very much on its agenda. 
NATO has proposed talks with Egypt, 
Morocco, Tunisia and Mauritania, and 
with Israel, about security threats posed 
by extremist Islamic fundamentalists. 

Three concerns in particular motivate 


the NATO decision. Foremost is the pos- 
sibility of mass migration to Europe from 
Algeria and other North African states 
whose governments are being actively op- 
posed by Muslim militants. Europeans 
fear that any such population transfer 
would add hugely to the social frictions 
that many of the Continental states cur- 
rently face. A second concern is that 
fundamentalists could become more mfli- 
tantly active in Europe. 

Finally, there is the abiding worry that 
rqgue states to NATO’s south, most nota- 
bly Iran and Libya, might acquire long- 
range missiles that could threaten Eu- 
rope. Within NATO, the United States, 
France and Britain are all working on 
defenses against such weapons. 

It would be an overstatement to de- 
scribe the NATO initiative as a southern 
strategy. But it does mark a clear and 
prudent departure from NATO’s tradi- 
tional concerns and so can be seen as a 
new mission. The prime movers were the 
Mediterranean states of France, Spain 
and Italy, but the consensus for the 
initiative underlines the seriousness 
with which developing events to the 
south are being viewed. 

— Los Angeles Times. 


P ARIS — The struggle to free 
Britain from Britain’s history 
has produced what seems unre- 
conolable division in the Con- 
servative government and party 
of John Major. 

The former chairman of the 
party, Norman Tebbit, told a 
Young Conservative conference 
recently that in a united Europe 
Britain would cease to be a self- 
governing nation, and might be 
forced into civil disorder to resist 
“unjust, odious, obnoxious and 
unfair European laws.” 

The chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Kenneth Clarice, replied with 
a vigorous defense of a European 
angle currency, which, he said, re- 
quired no “European superstate” 
to succeed. This was an implicit 
challenge to Prune Minister Ma- 
jor’s recent move toward the anti- 
European wing of his party. 

Mr. Major's cabinet now is out 
of control, divided an the mea- 
sures that advance what the British 


By William Piaff 


call “federal” Europe, meaning 
that centrally governed European 
Union which the French and Ger- 
mans favor — at least in prindplc. 
(Whether they win really want it 
when they confront itis to be seen.) 

AH of this must be understood 
as a failure to transcend the na- 
tion's history, which makes any 
deep engagement in Europe or 
cession of sovereignly to Europe 
(over currency, social policy, the 
control of frontiers) a betrayal of 
England’s (not Britain’s) histori- 
cal experience. History since the 
1 1th century has taught that Eng- 
land’s security and integrity He m 
isolation from Europe. 

The Conservative Party, in ori- 
gins the party of hierarchical and 
agricultural interests, is the coun- 
try’s party of small- “c” conserva- 
tism, Margaret Thatcher’s ephem- 
eral decade of economic and social 
ra dic ali sm notwithstanding. Thus 


it is in the Tory 


that this 


struggle over Eurqpefmds its en- 
during political expression. 

The Conservatives have also 
been the pro-American party, at 
least since World War IL The par- 
adox in the present situation is 
that Britain’s late and reluctant 
conversion to European integra- 
tion came about mainly because 
the United States wanted Britain 
inside Europe. 

In the 1950s, London held 
aloof from the European move- 
ment, seeing the Community as a 
potentially dangerous Continen- 
tal combination. That attitude 
invited Charles de Gaulle’s veto 
of Britain’s first bid for Europe- 
an Community membership in 
1963. London entered the Com- 
munity a decade later because 
Washington saw no sense in 
Britain remaining outside and a 
great advantage in having it in- 


side, as a like-minded English- 
speaking nation with shared val- 
ues and many common interests. 

The principal threats to British 
security and integrity have always 
come from Continental Europe. 
Britain’s wars before the 20th 
century were aQ with the succes- 
sive great powers of Europe — 
France in the early Middle Ages 
and again in the 17th, 18th and 
early 19th centuries; Spain in the 
16th century; the Dutch Republic 
in the 17th. Then came Germany 
in the 20th century — and Russia, 
in the war that did not turn hot. 

Thus the Tory rebels at heart 
are not merely objecting to a 
common currency, or to the other 
real or (mostly) imagined harass- 
ment by Europe’s bureaucracy 
and law that take up so much 
in Britain’s tabloids. It is 
entanglement itself that 
they do not want 
Ronald Steel, the American for- 
eign policy commentator, in a 


A Senator, a Secretary and American Foreign Policy 
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W ASHINGTON — A little 
drama of politics and man- 
ner played out the other day when 
Jesse Helms, Republican chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, reedved Warren 
Christopher, Democratic secretary 
of state, for a fourth bout of Testi- 
mony in less than a month. 

Even before the November elec- 
tions, Mr. Christopher had sought 
out Mr. Helms and other Republi- 
cans in an effort to project less 
partisanship and more evenhand- 
edness and to set up cordial per- 
sonal ties across party lines. 

After November, the secretary, 
a punctilious man, pondered how 
to draw the fabled North Caroli- 
na bomb^ thrower into a web of 
consultation and bipartis anship 
on major issues (Russia, trade, 
Mexico, nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion) and into open but fair com- 
bat on issues important to the 
ad m inistration whore differences 
with the new Republican congres- 
sional majorities were likely — 
foreign aid, development, envi- 
ronment, population. 

Mr. Christopher did not expect 
to prevail on every issue, but he 
thought he could make a case for 
bipartisan support “where U3. 
interests are engaged in the long 
term” He was prepared to accept 
Mr. Helms's one-man bit on 
would-be ambassador to Pana- 
ma Robert Pastor as a “disap- 
pointment” but “hopefully a 
rare exception" to the desired 
pattern of cooperation. 

In fact, Mr. Helms surprised 
some observers and dismayed 
some of his old political friends 
when he came out for ratification 


By Stephen S. Rosenfeld 


of the START-2 strategic arms 
reduction treaty with Russia. His 
chief of staff cited impeccable 
conservative grounds: ‘T don’t 
think it causes us to lose any of 
our ability to deter.” Mr. Helms 
delegated the policy heavyweight 
Richard Lugar, a former Foreign 
Relations chairman, to see the 
treaty through. 

The relationship then got a tit- 
tle stickier when the secretary ap- 
peared before the committee and 
Mr. Helms embarrassed him by 
endorsing a State Department re- 
organization plan much tike one 
that the secretary himself had 
once been urging but which had 
meanwhile been shot down, with 
Mr. Christopher loyally going 
along, by Vice President A1 Gore. 

Perhaps outsiders are not 
meant to make pronouncements 
on maneuvers of this kind in a 
body, the Senate, which prides 
itself on its cavOity, but it seemed 
to me that Mr. Helms was pulling 
a kind erf kid's trick. Mr. Christo- 
pher was left bravely promising 
to look at whatever reorganiza- 
tion plan Mr. Helms would now 
be advancing. 

Erasing the possibility that this 
was a matter of Mr. Christopher's 
discretion, Mr. Helms said issu- 
ance of a committee plan with 
suitable co-sponsorship would 
“oblige” the secretary and vice 
president to pay heed. 

Others were left to wonder 
whaL advantage Mr. Helms 
sought by taking the secretary of 
state through such paces on a 
complex organizational issue 


that matters most to those inside 
the Beltway whose bureaucratic 
oxen are being gored. 

The secretary went on, in his 
testimony, to hold out the model 
of Senate committee chairman 
that be would dearly love Mr. 
Helms to fill: that of Arthur Van- 
denbefg (“a great chairman of 
tins committee”) who responded 
to President Harry Truman's ef- 
fort after World War II to locate 
internationalist support among 
Republicans who recalled the ter- 
rible consequences of American 
isolationism after World War I. 

The Vandenberg example of 
bipartisanship is always cited by 
presidents facing a Congress of 
the other party. No doubt the 
example is harder to invoke in 
today’s more fluid and, for us 
fortunate Americans, less peril- 
ous times. But of course Mr. 
Christopher is right to underline 
the great theme of continued en- 
gagement in the world. 

“ Tl is fair to ask whether his own 
adminis tration has delivered. But 
it is impossible not to feel the 
global tremors set op just by the 
appearance in a powerful foreign 
policy post of someone who is 
widely suspected of a parochial 
outlook on the values and inter- 
ests that energize American for- 
eign policy. 

The anxiety does not arise sim- 
ply from the fact that Mr. Helms 
is a conservative. What is trou- 
bling is his ideological streak, his 
conviction of self-certainty, his 
lack of tolerance for selected oth- 
ers, his, yes, meanness. 


Mr. Helms defines his critics as 
elitists, the international face of 
the effete crowd that he finds de- 
grading American society and 
cultme at home. He positions 
hims elf as the common man’s for- 
eign secretary, a spokesman for 
global decency. But it is a pose ill- 
suited to the chairman's responsi- 
bility for balance and the nation’s 
requirement for openness. 

This is why others are bound to 
pay attention to the way he treats 
the secretary. 

The Washington Pose 


forthcoming book an American 
policy, writes approvingly of Brit- 
ain’s mid- 19th century “splendid 
isolation,'’ when the nation “was 
not unchallenged but ... was 
unquestionably first among only 
potential equals.” It did not need 
permanent allies. Its security lay 
m its control of the seas and its 
industrial preeminence. 

This splendor and preeminence 
seem today unrecoverable. The 
attempt to re-establish Britain's 
position through association with 
the United States failed during 
tiie 1950s because the United 
States was not interested in, nor 
did it need, a British auxiliary. 

One might imagine a real Brit- 
ish commitment to Europe, 
which could give London a lead- 
ing position, but that seems ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

Alternatively, Britain might re- 
construct an independent world 
role and identity (its “splendid 
isolation”) — it is still, alter all, 
one of the world’s top five indus- 
trial, military and scientific pow- 
ers. That seems equally fanciful. 
Yet it is what France successfully 
has done since 1945, making use 
of “Europe” to restore France’s 
own world influence. 

Britain entered Europe grudg- 
ingly, without grace, because 
there seemed no alternative. It 
goes on complaining about Eu- 
rope, as if belonging to it were a 
defeat — which it is. But today il 
is hard, realistically, to see a bel- 
ter solution. Britain will continue 
to belong to the European Union, 
but reluctantly, and to its outer 
ring. Its own national self-exami- 
nation has still to take place. 

International Herald Tribune. 

® Las Angeles Tones Syndicate. 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1895: Scapegoat Envoy 

TIENTSIN — It is generally be- 
lieved here and in Peking, among 
the higher officials, that Li-Hung- 
Chang's honors have been re- 
stored to him only temporarily in 
order to make him acceptable to 
Japan as the Chinese peace en- 
voy. It is expected that on the 
completion of his mission he mil 
be made the chief scapegoat of 
China's misfortunes whether he is 
successful or unsuccessful in ob- 
taining fair terms from the enemy. 

1920: Forging in Prison 

KANSAS CITY — Louis Ostcr- 
weiss, of Connecticut, was found 

g iilty today [Feb. 19], in the U.S. 

isiricl Court of Kansas City, 
Kansas, on achaigc of conspiracy 
to print and circulate fraudulent 
Treasury certificates. The certifi- 
cates in question were declared to 
have been printed in the printing 


office of Lhe U.S. discip linar y bar- 
racks, Fori Leavenworth, Kansas. 

1945: Nowlwo Jima 

PARIS — [The Herald says in an 
editorial:] Under a tremendous 
curtain of naval, air and artillery 
bombardment, the 4th and 5th 
Marine Divisions have landed on 
Iwo Jima and still another of the 
desperate actions of the Pacific 
war is under way. For the U.S. 
Marines it means death, agony.’ 
great fear and a great hour that 
will ultimately be forgotten by all 
save those who were there. For 
the Japanese it means annihila- 
tion — Lh e end in terror and pain 
and helplessness for those who 
were appointed by the empire to 
die m this abandoned spot. For 
history it will mean a minor pas- 
sage m a terrible symphony— just 
another island taken, another step 
effected in the majestic advance 
upon the citadels of the enemy. 
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Fresh Iraqgate Whitewash, 
Laid On in Footnote No. 71 


By William Safire 


TI7ASH1NGTON —Janet Reno’s 
t t wrongheaded refusal 10 ap- 
point an independent counsel in tne 
Iraqgate scandal has just cost the 
y-S- taxpayer an additional S400 mfl- 
lioo. She decided last week to make 
this huge payoff to Italy’s Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro, which used 
U-5. guarantees to finance Saddam 
Hussein's buildup in the late ’80s. 

President Bill Clinton’s attorney 
general, who airily told us “1 have 
no conflict on Iraqgate,” made cer- 
tain no impartial special prosecutor 
would disturb the Justice establish- 
ment. She assigned her longtime 
Florida aide, John Hogan, to dem- 
onstrate that 55 billion of loans 
guaranteed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture passed through 

Thus ice learn that the 
attorney general 9 s $400 
million decision relied 
completely on interviews 
taken earlier by agents of 
the Bush administration V 
patsy prosecutors. 


an Atlanta branch of BNL with the 
bank's Rome headquarters blissful- 
ly ignorant. 

Within six weeks, Mr. Hogan ar- 
gued in the Atlanta courtroom of 
Federal Judge Marvin Shoob that 
“no conspiracy” existed to wrong- 
fully use agricultural credits as a 
backdoor method of financing Sad- 
dam, a non creditworthy borrower, 
before the Gulf War. 

The judge said the daim that BNL- 
Rome was the victim, not perpetra- 
tor, was “in Never-Never Land.” Ms. 
Reno's aide spent the next 18 months 
justifying his snap judgment and ab- 
solving Hogan’s heroes. 

In Florida, former President 
George Bush bailed the latest 119- 
page whitewash as final refutation 
of iraqgate charges by “Safire, Kop- 
pel, The Los Angeles Times and the 
national media.” Let’s see if pub- 
lished charges were laid to rest: 

1. Did James Baker at State, with 
guilty knowledge of the corruption in 
Iraq’s use of U ^.-guaranteed funds, 
manipulate the agriculture secretary 
to ignore credit requirements? 

Because internal memos pointing 
to this misfeasance were dted in this 
space, I asked Mr. Hogan if he inter- 
rogated Mr. Baker, aide Robert 


£ 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “Let ters to the 
Editor " and contain the writer's si- 
gnature, name and full address. Let- 
ters should be brief and are subject 
to editing. We cannot be responsible 
for the return of unsohdted ma- 
nuscripts. 


Kimmett, Agriculture’s Clayton 
Yeutter, and eight others under 
oath. 

Of course not. In a damning foot- 
note that destroys the credibility of 
his entire report, Mr. Hogan admit- 
ted he “concluded it was unneces- 
sary” to take testimony from “for- 
mer high level officials.'* 

Thus we learn that Janet Reno's 
$400 million decision relied com- 
iletely on interviews taken earlier 
agents of the Bush administra- 
tion's patsy prosecutors. As one of 
the key employees at Justice’s Crim- 
inal Division never interviewed by 
Mr. Hogan about BNL tdls me, 
“You wfl) never know the answers." 

2. Did the Italian government in- 
tercede with Bush Attorney General 
Dick Thornburgh to circumvent the 
Criminal Division and “raise this to 
a political level,” as a cable of the 
Italian ambassador reported? 

Follow-ups unanswered: Did 
Mr. Hogan ask Ambassador RinaJ- 
do Petrignani under oath if he 
talked to Mr. Thornburgh at the 
White House, as the ambassador’s 
cable suggests? Was Mr. Thorn- 
burgh, who denies the approach to 
reporters, asked about it under 
oath? Was Ed Dennis, chief of the 
Criminal Division, asked under 
oath why he sent a report on the 
BNL affair to Mr. Thornburgh just 
two days before the denied White 
House approach? Was a single-sub- 
ject grand jury ever impaneled? 

Answers to all: Forget it. 
Reached by telephone with these 
questions, an agitated Mr. Hogan 
replied: “I have an appointment 
now with Attorney General Reno. 
HI get back to you.” He never did. 
Spokesman Carl Stern will issue an 
official smirk. 

3. Did the CIA in Rome keep 
reports of BNL-Rome’s knowledge 
from Justice's investigators? 

At Washington Justice’s wrongful 
the CIA sent an untruthful 
higher-up involvement to 
Atlanta prosecutors. To this day, 
Justice covers its posterior by hold- 
ing that CIA obfuscations “preclude 
complete confidence that we have 
seen all relevant records.” 

Before the $400 million goes 
down a corr u pt Italian drain. Senate 
Intelligence co-chairmen Arlen 
Specter and Bob Kerrey should re- 
port on what the CIA in Rome knew 
about high-level BNL involvement 

If no wrong was done, why can't 
our questions be answered? Who can 
be satisfied with a two-year investiga- 
tion that serenely admits it did not 
ask one high Bush official one embar- 
rassing question? (Revisionists note 
footnote 7 1, page 91 of this classic 
investigatory ineptitude.) 

■ President Clinton’s BNLbaiiopt 
makes him a $400 million partici- 
pant in Iraqgate, a scandal that 
candidate AlGore called “worse 
than Watergate.” 

Moral: when independent coun- 
sels are avoided, cover-ups succeed. 

The New York Times. 
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The Fulbright Contribution 
To the Survival of Mankind 


By Joseph Dufiey 


77m* writer is director of the United States Information Agency, 
which administers the Fulbrighi Program. 

across the face of the earth since the 
15ih century.” 

Many foreign Fulbrigbteis have 
returned home to become prime 

diplo- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Scourge of Land Mines A Peace Role for Jordan 


In response to “ Anti-Personnel 
Mines " (Opinion, Feb. 9): 

The editorial, which applauds 
President Bill Clinton’s efforts to 
deal with the scourge of anti-per- 
sonnel mines, tells only part of the 
story. The U.S. Congress has yet to 
ratify the 1981 United Nations 
convention that is the only legally 
binding international instrument 
aimed at curbing the inhumane and 
indiscriminate use of land mines. 

Later this year the first review 
conference of the weaponry con- 
vention will take place in Vienna. It 
wtll offer a unique opportunity to 
strengthen the existing rules and 
promote worldwide adherence to 
the convention. 

If the United States does not rat- 
ify the convention soon, it risks 
being a bystander at the review 
conference. 

Regarding the U.S. proposals for 
restriction of production, stockpil- 
ing and export of certain classes of 
anti-personnel mines, the envis- 


cally binding nature. Other coun- 
tries, such as Australia*' The 
Netherlands and Sweden, are - call- 
ing for similar but legally binding 
commitments in the framework of 
a beefed up UN weaponry conven- 
tion. Why stop halfway? 

A.M.DE JONG. 

Arnhem, Netherlands. 


The peace process between Israel 
and the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization is running out of steam and 
creating more problems than solu- 
tions. Its most pernicious by-pro- 
duct , however, is that it is deeply 
shaking grass-roots belief in the use- 
fulness and longevity of any com- 
prehensive settlement between Isra- 
el and Palestinians. 

Resolving the complex issues un- 
derlying the peace talks is by no 
means an easy task. But the Israeli 
government's choice of Yasser Arafat 
as its partner in the process largely 
accounts for the lack of progress. 

The Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation has failed to reform itself. 
Most importantly, the frequently 
amended Constitutional Document 
erf December 1993 contains no mech- 
anisms to create constitutional de- 
mocracy. Nor did its drafting process 
provide means for popular Palestin- 
ian deliberation. The delay in dis- 
bursement of promised aid is largely 
due to Mr. Arafat’s ineptness in insti- 
' fluate-measunas-of ■ 
financial acrountability. 

More ominously" the^PLO ebair- 
man's style of leadership is bring 
mstitioaaliaed in the territories. Pa- 
tronage and paternalism are seeping 
into “Arafat’s Palestine.” Tradition- 
ally popular leadership is bring mar- 
ginalised and exchanged for a more 
“ Araf at-fri entity” one. 


Mr. Arafat is deeply unpopular 
among Palestinians In the diaspora, 
especially because of his support for 
Saddam Hussein following the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait 
Why insist on Mr. Arafat as a full 
partner in a dearly doomed process? 
Instead, the historical role erf Jordan 
in rite West Bank has to be revisited 
in the most earnest manner. Jordan's 
erstwhile civil and relgtousrole in the 
territories evokes memories erf stabil- 
ity and content Of all Arab leaders 
and representatives. King Hussein 
enjoys special esteem among a large 
proportion of the Palestinian people 
And he is a true believer in coexis- 
tence of Arabs and Israelis. 

In response to the tragic bombing 
at Brit Lid, Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin admirably declared that there 
is no alternative to the path to peace 
But there is an alternative to the 
highly risky path of peace with Mr. 
Arafat and Ins organization. 

With its maturing political system, 
demographic component and devo- 
tion to regional prosperity, a strong 
Hashemite kingdom embracing, the. 
two banksnf the River 
sorts a genuine hope fpr a stable atfc: 
pro^erous region. At such a' du^ 
heartening time, the remedial Jorda- 
nian role under King Hussein should 
not be neglected or underestimated 
by those who are seriously interested 
in achieving lasting peace. 

LLTAYY al-RlMAWL 
London. 


W ashington — j. wrniam 

Fulbrighi’s crowning achieve- 
ment came in the earliest days of his 
long and distinguished Senate ca- 
reer. Only two weeks after the first 
atomic bomb destroyed the city of 
Hiroshima. Mr. Fulbright spon- 
sored legislation creating the inter- 
national educational exchange pro- 
gram which bears his name. The 
program was his pride and consola- 
tion for SO years. 

“The exchange program is the 
thing that reconciles me to all the 
difficulties of political life,” he once 
said. “It’s the only activity that gives 
me some hope that the human race 
won’t commit suicide.” 

Bill Fulbrighi continued to ac- 
tively promote his exchange pro- 
gram well into his ninth decade, 

MEANWHILE 

even from a wheelchair. He never 
stopped believing in the program's 
purposes and always spoke about 
them powerfully and eloquently. 

In recent years, even as he was less 
prominent on the public stage in his 
own land, other nations on every 
continent continued to bestow on 
him their highest honors. They rec- 
ognized ihai his program had helped 
to educate several generations of 
leaders around the globe. Mr. Ful- 
bright’s name has become part of 
the world language. Speak in India 
or Japan or Sweden of a “Fui- 
brighter” and the reference has 
widespread instant recognition. 

In 1945, the freshman senator 
from Arkansas looked out on the 
devastation of World War II and on 
the new atomic age. He took serious- 
ly the admonition of Albert Ein- 
stein: “We must acquire a substan- 
tially new manner of thinking if 
mankind is to survive.” Remember- 
ing his own experience as a Rhodes 
scholar, Mr. Fulbright reasoned that 
people and nations bad to learn to 
think globally if the world were to 
avoid annihilation. 

He believed that if a larger num- 
ber of persons came to know, un- 
derstand, work and learn beside 
their counterparts in other cultures, 
“they might,” he said, “develop a 
capacity for empathy, a distaste tor 
killing other men, and an inclina- 
tion for peace;” 

His legislation establishing the 
Fulbright Program slipped through 
the U.S. Senate without debate. Its 
first participants went overseas in 
1946, funded by war reparations 
and foreign loan repayments., 

then the program has 
fyfpMght more. than 120,000 foreign 
nationals to leach, study or do re- 
search in the United States, and sent 
more than 90,000 Americans over- 
seas to do the same. The master erf 
Pembroke College, Oxford, once 
called this “the largest and most 
significant movement of scholars 


ministers, cabinet members, diplo- 
mats, newspaper editors, and aca- 
demics. Some, like the United Nat- 
tions secretary-general, Boutros 
Boutros Ghali, have gone from na- 
tional to international prominence. 

American Fulbrighters have in- 
cluded university presidents Derek 
Bok and Hannah Gray, economist 
Milton Friedman: scientist Joshua 
Lederbeig; historian Hemy Steele 
Commager; authors John Updike 
and Eudora Welty, musician Aaron 
Copland; actor Stacy Reach; and po- 
ll ti can Daniel Patrick Moyruhan, 
among others. They have also includ- 
ed not-so-wdl-known Americans — 
hundreds of elementary and high 
school teachers who have exchanged 
classrooms with foreign counterparts 
for a year and returned home to 
broaden the views of their students. 

Inspired by the value and gener- 
osity of this U.S.-funded program, 
some of the 130 countries where the 
exchange operates now contribute 
up to naif the funds needed to run 
their individual programs. 

In 1984, more than 100 former 
Japanese Fulbrighters returned to 
the United States on what they 
called a “sentimental journey,” 
bearing a gift of $1.6 million they 
had raised to bring more American 
Fulbrighters to Japan. Some in this 
Japanese delegation had studied in 
the United States immediately after 
the war. Said one who went on to 
become Japan's ambassador to the 
United States: “in those days, just 
after the Occupation, there were arti- 
cles in the Japanese press which were 
very anti-American. After Kving in 
the United States for a year, I simply 
couldn’t believe those arguments.” 

Last spring, Fulbright staff at the 
U.S. Information Agency and the In- 
stitute of International Education 
worked tirelessly to find and bring 
two Rwandans out of refugee camps 
in Zaire to take up scholarships at 
Oregon State University and the 
Berklee School of Music in Boston. 

In his book “The Price of Empire,” 
published in 1987, Bill Fulbright 
wrote: “It is a modest program with 
an immodest aim — the achievement 
in international affairs of a regime 
more civilized, rational and hu- 
mane ... 1 believed in that possi- 
bility when I began. I still do.” 

Others do, too. The people in Mr. 
Fulbrighfs hometown in Arkansas 
endorse the vision of the worid be 
brought them and the importance of 
(he program he sponsored. In a flow- 
er garden in the Jjayettevifle town 
square is a bust inscribed with these 
words: “In the beauty of these gar- 
dens, we honor the beauty of his 
dream: peace among nations and the 
free exchange of knowledge and ideas 
across the earth.” 

International Herald Tribune. 
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coarscsJarvanLedu. Infor m a ti o n: 617-495-4024. 
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The world’s most powerful 
news-gathering network 
is making a deal with you. 
But only if you act now. 


A special, low subscription price, plus two months free ! 

Unmatched information sources. A highly-distinguished staff of journalists 
around the globe. Concise reporting of all major news events, providing you 
with a unique ’international perspective. These are the privileges you enjoy 
when you follow the world every day in the International Herald Tribune. 

You can save a total of up to 50% off the cover price! Act now-this offer 
could be limited in time. So fax or mail the coupon today. 


New Subscriber Offer 
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| Mail or fax to: International Herald Tribune, 

- 181, avenue Chartes-de-Gaulle, 92521 Neuilty Cedex, France. 

2 For full information: Fax (+33-1) 46 37 06 51 
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Atygart*-/lnmz Bengtsson with knits, dresses in natural colors and fleece vest. 

A North Wind in Fashion 


By Suzy Menkes 

inte rntuusnal Herald Tnburte 

TOCKHOLM —Swed- 
ish interior design has 
an international image 

capturing in birch- 

wood, pewter and glass the es- 
sence of Nordic style. 

Can the same dements — 
clarity of light frcsh-as-paint 
color and the textures of natural 
materials be distilled in cloth- 
ing? 

The Stockholm Fashion Fair 
over the weekend set itself a 
different agenda: to offer a syn- 
thesis of modem trends for 
men, women and kids. 

That means the casual wear, 
spiced with current style, that 
was worn by the crowd surging 
Saturday through Hennes & 
Mauri tz — Sweden's best- 
known contribution to fashion 
after the Hassdblad camera. 

“If there is a Swedish style, I 
cannot identity it,” says Stefan 
Persson. ^airman of Hennes Sc 
. Mauri tz and sot of its founder. 
He has taken fast fashion at low 
prices into nine European coun- 
tries, pushing group sales up 21 
permit to 11J5 bflHon Swedish 
kronor ($1.55 bfllion) in 1993. 

“But it is not our ambition 
’fo'Bavfe'i Swedish uhage,"lii£ 
sists Persson. “Sweden is fam- 
ous for many things — but not 
fashion.** 

The opposing view is found 
inside the modem fair complex, 
where 28 year-old Nygards- 
Anna Bengtsson (the prefix 
from the country farm of ho 
childhood) sits at a round 
wooden bread table, worn by 
the pounding of human ha n ds. 


try to find my inspiration 
from Sweden,” she says of her 
graceful knits and dresses in 
natural odors. “It is about a 
very simple beauty that does 
not need anything extra, that 
grows more beautiful with age 
and time. 

“Swedish design has a simple 
cl eanness . I work with simple 
shapes and colors 1 borrow 
from the designer of planet 
earth.” 

This should be prime time for 

Swedish fashion, for a North 
wind has Mown away the ba- 


roque Latin extravaganza of the 
198Qs. 

The guITs-wing gray and ice 
blue of Stockholm’s winter sky 
are high-fashion colors. Ecolo- 
gy is a fashionable cause. And 
in Sweden that means matt 
than shoppers gift-wrapping 
their own purchases in recycled 
brown paper. 

Marc O’Polo’s active casual 
wear has been developed on the 
image of “Nature's Simplicity" 
and its “Raw” collection, intro- 
duced in 1991, has chunky 
sweaters and separates that are 
chemical- and synthetic-free — 
right down to the coconut-shell 
buttons. 

“We like a lot of tradition, 
long-lasting clothing not fol- 
lowing trends to the bitter end,” 
says Ake Heflqvist, managing 
director of Marc O’Polo, which 
is 70 percent German-owned 
and distributed through north- 
ern Europe. 

Significantly, Sweden’s suc- 
cessful fashion exporters sel- 
dom penetrate southern Eu- 
rope. Hennes & _ Mauritz is 
primarily in Scandinavia, Swit- 
zerland, the Netherlands, Bel- 
mum and, since 1994, Austria. 
Chief designer Margareta Van 
Den Bosch, who directs Hennes 
& Matmt^Team'’ in the Studio^ 
known as the White Room, 
talks about the pragmatism of 
Swedish women and the de- 
mand for practical, functional 
clothes that define “Northern 
style.” Large- size fashions, chil- 
dren's wear and menswear are 
all divisions within the group. 

For Ingrid Giertz-Marten- 
son, director of the Swedish 
Fashion Council, the country’s 
fashion identity is defined by its 
rigorous religion, its social de- 
mocracy and by the fact that 90 
percent of women are working. 

“The Lutheran tradition 
in epTis that clothes are toned 
down, not flashy or outgoing,” 
she says. “Fashion in Sweden 
reflects what we fed is neces- 
sary for a good life. And life for 
women -is full of responsibil- 
ities. How we look from an aes- 
thetic point erf view is not so 
important.” 

Form and function is the 

message from designers who 


pare down style, avoid decora- 
tion and chum that the first 


question consumers ask is, 
“Will it wash?” 

The dusty pink and pale blue 
knits and the cool dark tailoring 
of Anna Holtblad represent 
Swedish style. Last week, she 
won the Nordic Design Prize 
for 1995, awarded by the Fash- 
ion Fair and by the NK depart- 
ment store — a conglomeration 
of designer fashion units. 

“Most women work and have 
children and busy lives — they 
can’t have complicated 
clothes,” says Holtblad. 34, 
who founded her company in 
1986 and offers cardigan jack- 
ets and coats with “dry” sur- 
faces, lighted with fresh color 
and a touch of shiny vinyl. 

A T the Fashion Fair, 
designers at the run- 
way show included 
Charlotte & Morgan's 
sleek tailoring in tactile fabrics; 
Pernilia Forsman’s simple 
knits; and high-octave glamour 
from Lars Wallin, who says, “It 
is time for Swedish women to 
dress up at least at night" 
Stockholm’s lively young 
nightlife an^d NK’s flashy, 
„ trashy Las Yqgas-ig^pired fash- 
ion show (complete with pastel- 
pink poodles, shiny plastic and 
marabou feathers) may be signs 
that Swedes are ready to break 
out 

But fashion designers have a 
pathological fear of ornamenta- 
tion, excess and fantasy. 

“You can see a bridge be- 


tween Japanese and Swedish 
design — both are abstract and 
modem, but I also like some 
poetry in clothes,” says Elisabet 
Yanagisawa, with a Japanese- 
Swedish background. She 
works on reversible designs in- 
cluding shearling coats that are 
washable. 

For fantasy. Swedish design- 
ers have a cultural heritage: the 
wild Viking past; colorful folk- 
lore seen in traditional pat- 
terned knits and in the regional 
costumes displayed at the Nor- 
diska Museet There are also 
the modem graphic prints of 
Josef Frank from the 1930s or 
Marimekko in the 1960s. 

Annika War berg, working in 
vividly colored mohair and fine 
linen, is one designer who is 
inspired by the Vikings. She 
also works with -'.friran craft- 
speople to create jewelry and 
ethnic fabrics. 

The lack of an innovative tex- 
tile industry may explain why 
interior designers can capture in 
glass the green of Stockholm's 
riled roofs or make a stylish linen 
tablecloth using Sweden's signa- 
ture yellow and blue — while 
Swedish fashion design remains 
frp«ac and minimal. 

Giertz-Maitenson has an ex- 
planation for why horaei is 

where the art is in Sweden. “The 

home means a lot to Swedish 
people because for a great part 
of the year you have to stay 
inside because it is too cold and 
too dark,” she says. “The home 
is important to give a frame of 
warmth and harmony.” 
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GREAT TIME COMING: 
Tbe Life of Jadrie Robin- 
son, From Baseball to Bir- 
mingham 

By David Falkner : 382 pages. 
$25. Simon & Schuster. 

Reviewed by 
Jonathan Yardley 

L ATE in 1945, only a few 
weeks after signing a con- 
tract with the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers' minor-league affiliate m 
Montreal, Jackie Robinson 
went off to Venezuela on a 
barnstorming tour with other 
stars of the Negro Leagues. One 
of these. Gene Benson, who of- 
ten had played against white 
major-leaguers on postseason 
tours, was asked to impart some 
of his knowledge to Robinson, 
in the hope that this would hdp 
prepare him for the hard task 
that lay ahead for him as the 
first black big-leaguer. This led, 
Benson recalled, to many con- 
versations: 

“We talked about everything, 
not just baseball, all the time. 
What I found that I didn t real- 
ly know before I met him was 
tJat he was a great race man. 
Jackie Robinson was signed be- 
cause of his personal self. But 
Sey didn’t really know what 
they meant by that. He was 
high-strung, so much to 'that .he 

3 with his life to gp throng 

what he had to. It causal him 
an early death because he just 
blew up inside. But Jacbe was a 

manXwodddoanythmgto 

help one of lus own. That was 

his secret, you understand? He 


BOOKS 


WHAT THEY'RE READING 


• Raymond Blanc, a French 
chef in England, is reading 
“T&e Man Within a biogra- 
phy of Graham Greene by Mi- 
chael Sbdden. 

“This is a book that illus- 
trates the problems of being 
Catholic. For a long time, I 
have been a Tailed Catholic' 
and I loved the sections on the 
‘guilt of pleasure.’ ” 

(John Bnmton. IHT) 



wait out and gave his life for 
black athletes.” 

In those words are to be 
found the central themes of Da- 
rid Falknei’s life of Robinson, 
the first full-dress biography to 
regard him with equal serious- 
ness as a baseball player and a 
mm or figure in the avil-nghts 
revolution. In that sense “Great 
Time Coming" is an ambitious 
and useful book, but a dmir ers 
of Jules TygieTs “Baseball's 
Great Experiment: Jackie Rob- 
iS aodHisLegacy” (1983) 
will almost certainly find them- 
sdves asking precisely what, 
apart from biographical infor- 
mation about Robinson s youth 
and post-baseball years, Falk-- 
ner adds to what we already 
know about this endlessly mtear- 

eS SasmX as there actually 
are famous major-league base- 
ball players who 
about Robinson at all, it may be 
necessary to recapitulate ms 
story in bare outline. Bom m 


1919 in a Georgia sharecrop- 
per’s cabin, Robinson moved to 
California with his mother and 
siblings not long thereafter. He 
blossomed as an athlete in his 
teens and matured at TJCXA, 
where he became “the most ac- 
complished all-around athlete 
this nation ever produced." Af- ■ 
ter brief military service he 
played Negro League baseball, 
from which he was plucked by 
Branch Rickey of the Dodgers 
to desegregate the major 
leagues. His presence was 
fiercely resisted, but his formi- 
dable “intensity and fury” en- 
abled him to triumph. He be- 
came one of the game’s greatest 
players, and was elected to the 
Hall of Fame in bis first year of 
eligibility. After his retirement 
at the end of the 1956 season he 
was variously involved in busi- 
ness, politics and dvfl rights. 
He died in 1972 at the age of 53, 
after years of dedining health 
compounded by personal dis- 
appointments and calamities. 


For the biographer or histori- 
an, the problem with this life is 
that it involves sport, which is 
regarded in most scholarly 
quarters as frivolous, and race 
‘relations, which is not. The 
great infl uence that Jackie Rob- 
inson exerted in important as- 
pects of American social life de- 
rived not from his oratorical 
powers or his political strategies 
but from his spectacular perfor- 
mance on the field of play. His- 
torians and social commenta- 
tors find this difficult to 
reconcile, though in recent 
years the rise of popular culture 
as an area of legitimate scholar- 
ly inquiry — in many other re- 
spects a decidedly mixed bless- 
ing — has provided ways of 
dealing with tbe apparent con- 
tradiction. 

Falkner is a journalist rather 
than a historian, and a sports 
journalist to boot, and he be- 
. trays no small discomfort- in 
moving bade and forth between, 
these ostensibly polar opposites 
of Robinson's life. Though, he 
certainly deserves praise for de- 
clining to write a game^ by- 
game, play-by-play sports biog- 
raphy, his self-evident 
determination to portray Rob- 
inson as part of “a larger strug- 
gle” than mere baseball leads 
him to play up relatively minor 
aspects of Robinson’s off-the- 
fidd life and to play down, if 
not mlnimbre, the pure athletic 
skills that made it possible for 
Robinson to seize and hold the 
nation's attention. 

Jonathan Yardley is on the 
staff of The Washington Past. 


By Robert Byrne 

J EFF MITCHELL beat Tun 
Hanke in the Pan-American 
lniearcollegjatc Championship. 

Tbe Boiko Gambit, 3.J>5, is 
positionally motivated. After 9 
NO, what Black is aiming for 
mu be gHrnp sed: He has two 
half-open fries on which to 
mount pressure with his rooks 
against the b2 and b2 pawns 
and this is augmented by the 
latent force of the black king 
bishop on the h8/al diagonal. 

Modern Chess Openings, 
13th Edition, recommends that 
Black play 9.-Nbd7 10 0-0 
Nb6 11 Rel 0-0 12 Bf4 No4. 
with the plan of probing for 
weak squares in tbe white for- 
mation. Thus, While does not 
want to advance with e4 be- 
cause then the d3 square may be 
infiltrated by an enemy knight. 

After 13 Qc2, Hanke prema- 
turely advanced I3...o4?!, a 
committing move when he had 
not yet defined a target Worse 
still, he lost control of thed4 
square and Mitchell pounced 
on it at once with 14 Nd4! 

True, Hanke rat his mm 
knight outpost with 1A.-Nc5, 
but that was nothing compared 
to Mitchell’s 15 Nee. 

Mitchell's thrust, 17 b41, cb 
18 ab threatened a powerful 
link-up of forces with an evm- 
tual b4 and b5. On I8_N e5, h e 
could have plAyed !9b4 imme- 
diately because 19.»Ned3? 20 
ed Bd3 21 Qd2 Bc3 22 Qc3 Bbl 
23 Bh6 would cost Black both 
material and- position. Of 
course, there was nothing 
wrong with Mitchell’s slower 

buildup, 19 Rdl. . 

There wasn t much, Hanke 
could da In playing 19-No6 20 
dc Bc3 21 Qc3 Be2, he did get 


his gambit pawn back, but after 
22 Bb6, Mitchell’s positional 
advantage and attack were too 
much for any defense. If 2 2 . .e5, 
Mitchell could have played 23 
Rd5, when 23.~Ra3 24 Qd2 
Ba6 25 b4 Na4 26 Rd6 yields 
him an overwhelming position. 

Mitchell bored in powerfully 
with 26 Qb3 Kh8 27 Qf7 
and then struck with the quit 
annihilating 28 Rel! After 
28— Rce8 29 Bg7! Rg7 30 Qe8 


HANKEJBLACK 



urrcHELWWwre 

Posttfcn alter 27 ... RgS 

Rgg 31 Qe7, the black position 
was destroyed. 

H anke staggered on until 38 
Rag threatened 39 Ra6 and 40 
c8/Q and then gave up. 


White 

Mtcbell 

1 «M 
2c4 

2 as 

4 cb 

5 be 
S Nc3 
7B3 
«B*J 
9 SB 

ID IX) 

11 h3 

12 Rel 

13 Od 

M Km 
is Net 

IS Rbl 
17 M 

It mb 

IS MI 


BENKO GAMBIT 

Stock WUK 
Hnka MBefaeH 
NB 2« lie 


Stack 
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M 
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Bfi7 

0-0 

NM7 

RJW 

C4 

NeS 

Rrt 

NM7 

cb 

NCfi 


21 — 

22 BhS 

23 M2 
M Rbdl 

25 M 

26 Qb3 

27 OH 
29 Rel 
21 B«7 

39 8? 

32 MS 

33 Re7 

34 Red? 
33 MS 
W MB 

37 C7 

38 MS 


Bc3 

Be2 

re 

BfaS 

RMS 

N*6 

KW 

RgB 

Rert 


KC8 

NM 

MS 

K*7 

BaB 

Resigns 



Winners of 
the 1995 Valentine 
Classified Message 
Contest 


First Prize 


IMG - U make my sippers SHIMMY, | 
U moke my booties SHAKE, U make 
M my Nikes RUMBLE and mv weBies 
LEVITATE. Across the ocean floor yov 
' signals rack ala. Old Richter two no 
measure for the shockwaves that U 
make. Sois mon Valentin. XOXQ A 


AN EASTERN PRINCESS named PoteJ,| 
took a chance on a Yank mfideL And 
tho' cultures dvided, love was not 
subsided, as the years fell away Eke a ' 
veil 


IgHERYL five years ogo. you sad yes. 
3 kids now, you re the best. 

*" Amy, Brett, and Rytm toa 

My great rarely, I love you ED 



AILx d'Anglefan 


Chatilloii, 
Paris, France. 

Second Prize 

150 

lB. King 
The Hague, 
Netherlands- 


Third Prize 









Lf. Wagner 
Aberdeen. 
Scotland. 


Congmtulations! 
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Nextel 
And Dial 
Complete 
Merger 


CcnpikJby Our Staff From Dopotcha 

GREENVILLE. South Caro- 
lina — Dial Page Inc. said Mon- 
day it would be acquired by 
Nextel Communications Inc. 
for between $260 million and 
$359 million in stock, far below 
the. $768 million maximum 
price announced in August 
when Nextel shares were worth 
considerably more. 

Dial Page, a leading wireless 
provider in the Southern Unit- 
ed States, also said it would sell 
its paging business to Mobile- 
Media Communications Inc. 
for $188.5 million. 

Nextel specializes in advanced 
digital mobile networks and is 
building a U.S.-wide system. 

Since Aug. A , the day before 
the Dial-Nextel deal was an- 
nounced, Nextel shares have 
dropped 53 percent amid con- 
cern that the company’s at- 
tempt to build the new nation- 
wide mobile phone network 
would fail. 

On Friday, Dial Page’s shares 
dosed unchanged at $12, while 
Nextel' s fdQ 25 cents to $12, both 
on Nasdaq. New York stock 
markets were closed Monday. 

Under the agreement. Dial 
Page shareholders would re- 
ceive 1.07 shares Nextel com- 
mon shares for each Dial Page 
share outstanding at the time of 
the merger. Dial Page has 20.26 
million shares outstanding. At 
Nextel’ s current share price, the 
transaction would be worth 
about $260 minion. 

But ibe value of the merger 
still could rise to as much as 
$359 million if Dial Page com- 
pleted certain agreements with 
Other companies and if Nextel 
shares rose. The merger is also 
subject to stockholder and reg- 
ulatory approval 

(BIoo mbersL Reuters) 


Shougang Rattles Market 

Investors Dump Firms With China Ties 


By Kevin Murphy 

International Herald Tribune 


HONG KONG — While local stocks ran 
hot and China's skies looked particularly blue 
last year, investors happily Jj aid a premium 
for Hong Kong-listed Com esc companies 
with guonxi, or political connections. 

But suddenly, after a mysterious arrest and 
shake-up in the top ranks of one of China's 
largest state-owned enterprises, Shougang 
Corp., these companies have become less 
fashionable than Mao suits. 

Investors dumped the so-called red chip 
stocks Monday, selling off a wide range of the 
locally listed companies conducting the bulk 
of their businesses in China, where a credit 
squeeze gives rums with freer access to capital 
a strong competitive advantage. 

The benchmark Hang Seng Index lost 1.69 
percent, to 7.906.74 points, led by companies 
with close tics to China's government 
As Beijing prepares for the jockeying 
among the 91 -year-old Deng Xiaoping's 
would-be successors, investors fear there may 
be more casualties in the boardrooms of Chi- 
na's highest-flying companies, including 
those where Mr. Deng's family bolds court 
"People are looking at the political risk 
factor in these companies, and they don't like 
what they see now," on analyst said. "There is 
at deal of uncertainty around." 
ther Mr. Deng’s passing sets off an 
internecine struggle for influence or a get- 
tough stance oa corruption and misaf 
ation of state assets, analysts said htit 
boded well for stale-backed Chinese compa- 
nies who had come to Hong Kong searching 
for cash and greater autonomy. 

Many such firms have been allowed to list 
in Hong Kong by Chinese authorities only 


because executives closely linked to Beijing’s 
senior leadership run them. 

Often, they gained access to the Hong 
Kong market by taking over small local com- 
panies and transforming the stalls into ag- 
gressive; China-focused companies in 1993 


and 1994. Occasionally they benefited from 
local tycoons such as Li Ka-shing, whose 
flagship Cheung Kong (Holdings) Ltd. assist- 
ed in the purchase of Shougang International, 
once named Tung Wing Steel. 

The market reacted strongly Monday to 
reports that Zhou Guanwu, the chairman of 
Shougang Corp., had resigned last week after 
his son, Zhou Betfang, chief executive of 
Sbougang’s Hong Kong operations, was ar- 
rested for unspecified “economic crimes.” 

China’s official Xinhua news agency car- 
ried reports that said the younger Mr. Zhou's 
crimes were not related to the Hong Kong 
subsidiaries, which are mostly involved in 
trading and investment. 

The elder Mr. Zhou, 77, who had spent five 
decades with Shougang, also known as Capi- 
tal Iron & Steel Works, attributed his resigna- 
tion to his age. 

“I’m 77 this year, and I have been feeling 
that my energy is flagging by the day," Xin- 
hua quoted Mr. Zhou as saying in a dispatch 
late Sunday. “Shougang has been developing 
fast, yet my physical strength and energy are 
declining, and rm no longer competent at the 
job." 

But local newspaper reports suggested that 
the company’s purchases of offshore assets, 
including an iron mine in Peru, for premium 
prices were being investigated as part of a 
crackdown on staggering flows of capital out 
of China. 

The reversal of fortune at the helm of 

See SHOUGANG, Page 15 


EU Speeds Plan 
For Moving to 
Single Currency 


By Tom Buerkle 

International Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — The Europe- 
an Commission promised Mon- 
day to speed up preparations 
for a single currency even as 
Britain and Germany sought to 
cool speculation about an early 
monetary union. 

Jacques San ter, the commis- 
sion's new president, told a 
meeting of European Union fi- 
nance ministers that the com- 
mission would produce an advi- 
sory paper by June on the 
technical preparations that 
banks, other financial institu- 
tions and consumers would 
have to make before swapping 
francs, marks and crowns for 
HU money. 

Previously, the commission, 
the EU executive agency, prom- 
ised the paper by the end of the 
year. 

Kenneth Clarke, the British 
chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
peated his contention that a sin- 
gle currency would not be pos- 
sible before 1999, the latest date 
specified in the Maastricht 
Treaty on European Union. 

“But that said, I agree that 
the technical preparations 


IG Metatt Says It Plans Warily for Strike 


Return 

FRANKFURT — The IG Metall union 
said Monday it was planning carefully for 
the strike it expected to start Friday, say- 
ing that otherwise it could risk retaliatory 
lockouts afi over Germany. 

It said its aim in the dispute would be to 
tie selected employers — particularly 
1 and medium-sized tool-making com- 
panies — while bang extremely careful not 
to hit companies that make important 
items for other companies. 

Thousands of metalworkers streamed to 
the ballot boxes Monday to vote on strike 


action in defense of a 6 


pay raise 


a 6 percent 
request Around 165,000 workers at 628 
companies in the southern German state of 
Bavaria were voting cm whether to hold the 
first full-blown strike in the major indus- 
trial sector in 1 1 years. 

Under the union’s strategy plan, major 
companies such as carmakers Audi AG 
and Bayeiische Motoren Werke AG would 
not be targeted because they were linked to 
too many other sectors. “That would seal 
our own death,” said Michael Knuth, a 
spokesman for IG MetalL 
Although the union is only l egally a l- 


lowed to strike at companies where a ballot 
has been held, employers can lock out 
workers at any factory where production 
has been halted by strikes elsewhere, even 
outside the strike area. 

The names of companies that would be 
hit by strikes is stiD secret, but 130 compa- 
nies with at least 240,000 employees each 
have been listed as possible targets. 

Economists said a focused strike should 
limit the impact on the economy, although 
production could fall around the period m 
which production is halted. 


Thinking Ahead /Commentary 


EUI 


The G-7 Is Becoming a Cold-War Relic 


By Reginald Dale 

la/emarianaf Herald Tribute 


W ASHINGTON — One of 
the specialties of the Group 
of Seven industrial countries 
is supposed to be crisis man- 
agement. Yet when Mexico plunged to- 
ward financial ruin, the G-7 was no- 
where to be seen. 

When it finally met, the first thing it 
had to do was deal with recriminations 
between Washington and its European 
allies over how the crisis had been han- 
dled. 

The stumbling performance was yet 
another sign, if one were needed, that the 
20- year-old G-7 is increasingly irrelevant 
to the demands of today’s global econo- 
my. It added weight to recent calls for a 
new form of collective world economic 
leadership. 

The G-7 countries — the United States, 
Japan, Germany, France, Britain, Canada 
and Italy — have promised to start tack- 
ling the problem at their annual summit 
meeting m Halifax, Nova Scotia, in June, 
but they are unlikely to get very far. 

Briefly stated, the problem is that the 
G-7 is both increasingly ineffective and 
less and less representative of the new 
power alignments in the global economy. 
But it is hard to make the group more 
representative without making it even 
more ineffective. 

Now that the Cold War is ovfer, Russia 
and China need to be integrated into the 
wodd economy and given a say in its 
leadership. But their addition to the G-7 


would make agreement even more diffi- 
cult than it is now. 

Never before, Henry Kissinger has 
written, have we tried to develop an inter- 
national system with so many powerful 
players that share so few values. And 
that’s not counting other leading devdop- 


The group is both 
increasingly ineffective 
and less and less 
representative of the new 
power alignments in the 
global economy. 


ing countries in Asia and Latin America 
mat have a claim to representation. 

Unfortunately, many of the suggestions 
for resolving the conundrum are political- 
ly unrealistic. One such nonstarter, a pro* 
.posal for a United Nations economic se- 
curity council, has just been delivered 
after much time and labor by a Commis- 
sion on Global Governance, co-chaired 
by Swedish Prime Minister Ingvar Caris- 
son and Sbridath Ramphal, former secre- 
tary-general of the Ccamnonweahh. 

There is no way that the United States, 
in the current American political dimate 
— or perhaps ever — is going to let the 
world economy come under even token 
UN supervision. Nor should iL That 
would be a recipe for disaster. 


A much better approach is offered by 
Peter Sutherland, director general of the 
World Trade Organization, who wants 
the G-7 expanded without creating any 
new international bureaucracy. 

Like most others, Mr. Sutherland 
chickens out of actually naming new G-7 
members. But it is easy enough to draw 
up suggestion lists. 

Ideally, the current group should be 
streamlined by allocating toe European 
Union a single seat — though this may 
not be politically possible just yet One 
could then imagine adding Russia, Chi- 
na, India, Brazil, perhaps Indonesia and 
possibly even South Africa. 

It could be done gradually. Russia 
now attends only part of the proceed- 
ings. For a start, China and the leading 
developing countries could be invited to 
send envoys. 

Additionally, Mr. Sutherland says the 
expanded group should be closely sup- 
ported by the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Book and the WTO, 
which would help to execute its agreed 
strategies. That would be one way of 
giving the group greater analytical abili- 
ty and a much-needed institutional 
memory. Another would be a permanent 
secretariat. 

Nothing would prevent the current G- 
7 countries from continuing to meet sep- 
arately as a smaller, informal grouping. 
But as economic power shifts to the new 
players in the global economy, the G-7 
. will have to change with the times or risk 
being marginalized as a Cold War relic. 




Mark Wishes Over Its New Obstacles 

With U.S. Busy in Mexico, Investors Flock to Germany 


By Nathaniel C. Nash 

New York Tima Service 


BONN — The threat of a strike by German 
metalworkers or a wage settlement that might 
prove inflationary seems to add up to a script for 
investors to sell the Deutsche mark. 

But instead, the mark on Monday continued 
its rise of last week against the dollar and other 
European currencies, closing at the highest levd 
since October 1992 against the dollar and at 

NEWSANALYSIS 

historic highs against a basket erf currencies of 18 
industrial countries. 

The dollar fell to 1.4740 DM in Europe, down 
from 1.4844 DM on Friday and the lowest level 
in more than two years. Trading was light in 
Europe, and markets in the United States were 
closed for a holiday. 

As the dollar falls over fears of high costs to the 
United States because erf the rescue of the Mexi- 
can economy, as the pound falls because of lade of 
confidence in John Majors go vernment, as the 
Italian Bra falls over concerns about runaway 
budget deficits and as the yen struggles after the 
Kobe earthquake, the mark continues to rise. 

Analysts said that, more than anythin" else, 
what gave investors confidence to buy marks was 
a belief that the Bundesbank, regardless of what 


happened with wage negotiations or economic 
growth, would not let inflation get out of hand. 

“It's called credibility,” said Adrian Cunning- 
ham, currency economist for Union Bank 
of Switzerland in London. "Ultimately, the 
strength of the mark reflects the people's confi- 
dence in the Bundesbank’s ability to maintain 
stable prices over the medium term.” 

The key to concerns in Europe is whether the 
rescue of the Mexican economy will hinder the 
Federal Reserve Board from focusing on domes- 
tic monetary policy and bringing down inflation. 
Investors in Germany have long shown a lack of 
confidence in the Fed's determination to stop 
inflation tty raising interest rates and worry that 
the delicacy of the Mexican economy may pre- 
vent the Fed from raising interest rates again to 
stop domestic inflation. 

[Recent strength in the U.S. stock and Trea- 
sury bond markets failed to revive support for 
the dollar, and analysts said the downward trend 
for the currency was likely to continue, Reuters 
reported from New York and London. 

[“We are seeing the dollar continue to sell off 
every opportunity it gets,” a currency dealer said. 
“It’s completely decoupled from the bond and 

stock market.” 

[Some dealers said they were wary of central 
bank intervention to support the dollar at cur- 
rent levels, but others noted that the Bank of 
Japan’s repeated buying of dollars in Asian trad- 
ing had failed to slow the currency’s drop.] 


Did NBC Sell Out or Strike a Foxy Deal? 


CURRENCY & INTEREST RATES 


By Bill Carter 

New York Tima Service 
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NEW YORK — Throughout NBCs 
challenge to the Fox network over owner- 
ship erf its television stations, many NBC 
executives had described the action in the 
stark terms of right fighting wrong: 

NBC was doing the right thing; Fox, 
whose growth had been spurred by numer- 
ous waivers and favorable rulings by the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
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had gotten away with enough; Rupert 
Murdoch, the chair man of Fox Broadcast- 
ing lof - 1 had become a force in American 
television n*ing questionable ethics, and 
somebody of principle had to stand up to 
him. 

Bat NBC has changed its tactics. On 
Friday, NBC said it was withdrawing its 
petitions against Fox at the FCC. The 
network essentially declared victory, say- 
ing the FCC had already promised to ad- 
dress the issues NBC bad raised. 

But the subsidiary of General Electric 
Co. announced at the same time a signifi- 
cant new bnsingAs deal with Mr. Murdoch, 
giving two NBC cable channels access to 
STAR-TV, a satellite broadcasting service 
in Aria. 

NBC executives declined to put a poten- 
tial dollar figure on the deal, but they 

£- 


agreed that with STAR’S reach to about 
two-thirds of the world's population, NBC 
had greatly enhanced the asset value of the 
two channels. CNBC and Super Channel 
and created a business likely to generate 
biglong-tenn revenues. 

Though no one questioned the soundness 
of NBCs business acumen, the move did 
leave some industry executives questioning 
NBCs ethics — and some NBC executives 
choking on their righteous rhetoric. 

Among the questions being asked is 
whether NBC will pay a heavy price in lost 
credibility and undermined integrity be- 
cause of a perception that it did the exact 
thing so many NBC executives said other 
groups and individuals had done with Mr. 
Murdoch: cut a deal to enhance self-inter- 
est at the expense of principle. 

Certainly some senior NBC executives, 
die ones who had been most aggressive in 
the campaign against Mr. Murdoch, were 
disappointed by the outcome last week. 
These executives had said repeatedly that 
Mr. Murdoch had a history of finding ways 
to advance his own interest by creating 
deals with those who cook! hdp or hurt him. 

They cited the book deals Mr. Mur- 
doch’s companies had made with Newt 
Gingrich, the speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and Margaret Thatcher, 
the former prime minister of Britain. They 
questioned whether Mr. Murdoch bad es- 
caped so many tight regulatory spots un- 
scathed because of his ability to strike 
advantageous deals. 


The NBC executives had also pointed out 
that profits from the Fox broadcasting net- 
mark were leaving the United States and 
going into Australia, where Mr. Murdoch's 
News Coip-> which owns Fox, is based. The 
executives questioned whether the Ameri- 
can public was really comfortable with the 
use of their airwaves going toward the profit 

Mr. Murdoch had heard these criticisms 



and had the potential to do Mr. Mi 
serious financial damage. 

Although NBC argued last week that its 
challenge remained intact because the 
FCC must still rule on all the issues the 
network had raised, some executives ques- 
tioned whether NBC was letting the agen- 
cy off the hook. • 

NBC’s executives said they doubted the 
FCC would have been as assiduous ?o 
looking into the accusations against Fox if 
NBC had not pressed the issue. * 1 
If nothing else, NBC’s decision to 
into business with Mr. Murdoch has — 
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“too personal” for some NBC executives. 

Mr. Wright also strongly objected to any 
condusioa that NBC was sacrificing its 
credibility or integrity by withdrawing its 
challenge to Fox's ownership. 
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should go ahead.” be said, a 
comment that could inflame 
die-hard opponents of a single 
currency in Britain's governing 
Conservative Party. 

In Bonn, meanwhDe, Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl suggested that 
speculation about timetables 
had been driven by political con- 
siderations in Britain. He said 
Germany’s “absolute priority" 
was for countries to meet the 
Maastricht criteria on inflation, 
deficits and interest rates. 

Hans Tietmeyer, president of 
the Bundesbank, said last week 
that he could not imagine a ma- 
jority of EU countries meeting 
the criteria at the end of 1996 — 
the treaty requirement for 
adopting a single currency by 
1997. 

Mr. Santer has carefully 
avoided the timetable debate, 
but he is eager to ensure that if 
enough countries meet the crite- 
ria, squabbles over banknote 
design or consumer reluctance 
do not stand m the way of a 
single currency. 

“The Green Paper will be in- 
tended to prepare the wider 
public for the transition to the 
single currency,” he told the 
ministers. 1 


Kaufhof 
Stuck With 
Travel Unit \ 

Reuters * 

FRANKFURT — Kaufhof 
Holding AG said Monday the 
Federal Cartel Office had 
blocked the planned sale of its 
ITS tourism unit to Touristik 
Union International GmbH. 

Kaufhof said it was in talks 
with other parties interested m 
buying its International Tourist 
Services Landerreisedienste 
GmbH unit 

The Sueddeut&che Zdiung 
reported Monday that the deal 
had collapsed after Touristik 
Union and Kaufhof had failed 
to agree on a price. 

Analysts said the struggle to 
unload the tourism unit under- 
scored the failure of Kaufhofs 
plan to diversify its depart- 
ment-store holdings into the 
travel industry, which has been 
booming in Germany. 

Kaufhof operates more than 
1,000 outlets offering services 
and products including apparel, 
specialty stores and restaurants. 

“They are in a rather shabby 
stage,” said Michael Wand, an 
analyst at Paribas Capital Mar- 
kets in London. “This is bad 
news for the whole company.” 

When Touristik Union and 
ITS announced the proposed 
deal in late December, it was 
welcomed by industry analysts 
because Kaufhof would be leav- 
ing an unprofitable operation. 

ITS, the fifth-laigest travel 
Operator in Germany, bad do- 
mestic travel sales of 1-3 billion 
Deutsche marks ($876 million) 
for its financial year to Oct. 31. 

But the unit posted losses of 
between 30 million DM and 40 
milli on DM, in part because it 
had relatively weak negotiating 
power with hotels and air char- 
ters because of its small size. ’ 
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Higher Prices 
For Commodities 
Lift Norsk Hydro 


Selling Tradition Worn Inside Out 


Cmptied by Ow Staff From Dispatches 

OSLO — Norsk Hydro AS, 
the largest energy and industri- 
al company in Norway, said 
Monday that 1994 was its best 
year ever as fertilizer, alumi- 
num, plastic and chemical 
prices soared. 

Booming sales and lower op- 
erating costs combined to lift 
net income 35 percent, to 4.04 
billion kroner ($619 million). 
The profit included a one-time 
gain of 1.18 billion kroner from 
the sale of a 38.8 percent stake 
in the chocolate maker Frda 
Marabou AS. 

Before taxes, the company 
earned 6.53 billion kroner, up 
from 4.74 billion kroner the 
previous year. Sales rose to 
7136 billion kroner from 63.81 
billion kroner. 

Norsk Hydro, which is 51 per- 
cent owned by the government, 
raised its dividend to 425 kroner 
a share from 330 kroner. 

Despite the year-on-year in- 
crease, the results were slightly 
below most analysts’ expecta- 
tions, and the company’s shares 
slipped 3 percent, to 258 kroner. 

"The expectations were quite 
high," said Hans- Erik Jacob- 
sen, an analyst at Eicon Securi- 
ties AS in Oslo. "A lot of people 
had hoped Norsk Hydro would 
do even better.” 

Since 1992, Norsk Hydro has 
eliminated 1.4 billion kroner in 


operating costs and made I bil- 
lion kroner of efficiency im- 
provements. That puts the com- 
pany on track to reach its goal 
of 10 billion kroner in operating 
profit by 1996. The figure last 
year was 727 billion krona 1 . 

During 1994, a 22 potent in- 
crease in ml and natural-gas pro- 
duction, which remained the 
company’s biggest single source 
of operating profit, helped offset 
a decline in petroleum prices. 

Operating profit from oil and 
gas rose to 335 billion kroner 
from 3.15 billion kroner as the 
company offset a 9 percent de- 
cline in ofl prices and weak re- 
fining margins by increasing 
petroleum output Production 
of oil and gas rose to the equiva- 
lent of 113 milli on tons of oQ 
From 9.4 million tons. 

In the company’s agriculture 
division, where it has reduced 
its work force by more than half 
in the past decade, higher fertil- 
izer prices helped lift operating 
profit to 136 billion kroner 
from 481 milli on kroner. 

The light-metals unit in- 
creased operating profit to 1.64 
billion kroner from 453 million 
kroner, led by sharp increases 
in the price of al uminum. 

In petrochemicals, strong de- 
mand and higher prices helped 
increase operating profit to 898 
milli on kroner from 381 million 
kroner. 

( Bloomberg, Reuters, AFX) 


By Miranda Haines 

Special to the Herald Tribune 

PARIS — It was a bitter winter day on 
the Avenue Montaigne as Jean-Chris- 
tophe Gramont walked to Dupont, the 
luxury product and fashion store where 
he works, dad in a blue quilted under- 
coat 

The coat was neither Burberry nor 
Hermfes. It was a Barbour Countryman 
Coat, designed as a fining for a water- 
proof coat made by J. Barbour & Sons 
for bunting foxes and shooting pheas- 
ants under the foulest P-ngtish weather. 

In the last few years, Barbour coats 
have become fashionable in France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal and Italy as wdL 
Mr. Gramont explained the trend: ’The 
I talians got the idea and made it fashion- 
able. Only in Italy would they think of 
wearing this undercoat as an overcoat." 

J. Barbour & Sons, a family-owned 
British company for all of its 101 years, 
has grown at a pace that would make any 
competitor turn green. As a private com- 
pany it is unwOhng to release profit or 
unit-sales data, but Jeff Shepherd, Bar- 
bour’s export manager, said that in the 
company’s 1993-94 financial year, sales 
were up 35 percent from the previous 
year. In the current year, he said, sales 
are expanding even faster. 

There are problems, however. Alistair 
Baxter, managing director of Fallow’s, 
an outdoor-clothing retailer in London’s 
Pall Mall section, said the British market 
was not nearly as fertile as it used to be. 
“We sefl more to Europeans, who appre- 
ciate the brand name, than we do to 
Fjig lish the English are going back to 
tweed in a big way," he said, although 
they often include waterproof Gore-Tex 
fabric sewn into the inner lining. 

“If we were relying on the U.K. mar- 
ket, we would be worried," he said, but 
as it is, “we sell tens of thousands of 
Barbours every year.” 


Along with sales to visitors from the 
Continent, the store sells many coats to 
Japanese and Neath American consum- 
ers through its mail-order catalogue. 

J. Barbour & Sons is expanding far- 
ther afield, Mr. Shepherd said: “We are 
moving into Japan this year." 

“The Japanese do not hunt or shoot, 
but fishi n g is a big sport; and the urban- 
ites out on mqpeds or just about town 
will wear the coat,” Mr. Shepherd said. 
The coat will cost $300 in Japan, no more 
than in North America. 

Mr. Baxter said Barbour got a boost 
when its main rival in oil-skinned coats 


J. Barbour & Sons 
positions its coats as hard- 
wearing, waterproof 
outdoor gear; but they are 
seen as fashion items on 
the Continent. 


failed. “The biggest competitor to Bar- 
bour went out of business about three 
years ago: Keeper Ware," he said. 
“There was nothing wrong with the coat; 
they just never had the name." 

In 1979, J. Barbour & Sons operated 
from a factory site in South Shields in 
northeast England, employing 96 people: 
Today the company employs 750 people 
in six factory sites, two warehouses and 
one customer-service site, all in the north 
of England. 

Barbour’s thick coats, made from 
ailed Egyptian cotton, come in drab 
green, navy blue or muddy brown. 

The company’s marketing strategy 
combines nostalgia for tradition with 
dose customer contact Barbour had 
mail-order catalogs as early as 1909. “At 


that time almost every member of the 
British Empire could write to Barbour 
and buy a coat," Mr. Shepherd said. 

The company encourages customers 
to send then- coats in for repairs and to 
suggest improvements such as adding a 
strap made the collar to step rain from 
pouring down the neck. 

Over half the company’s production is 
sold outside Britain. 

Despite Barbour’s marketing cam- 
paign, which attempts to position its 
coats as hard-wearing, waterproof out- 
door gear, the coats are seen as fashion 
items on the Continent 

Ron McDerment, an analyst at James 
Capcl & Co., has noticed a trend for the 
outdoor traditional English look at re- 
cent trade fairs, directly benefiting Bar- 
bour: “They have made their own niche 
in the market for high-priced weather- 
proof dothing." There is some snob ap- 
peal at work as well, he said. 

Mr. Shepherd said the company’s 
marketing strategy had given it access to 
classic clothiers. 

“We choose our retailers with extreme 
care and are only satisfied if they under- 
stand the Barbour philosophy," he said. 
“The coax is made primarily for people 
who hunt, fish, or at least do something 
active out of doors.” 

Outside Britain, Mr. Shepherd said, 
the company has an additional selling 
point: "The coat is a quality English 
classic, and that actually puts us into a 
completely different market place." 

Competition, Mr. Shepherd said, “is 
always there. We are competing with 
high-tech fabrics,” he said, citing Gore- 
Tex as an example, “that takes a big 
chunk out of the market.” But Bruce 
Hubbard, a textile analyst at Barclays de 
Zoete Wedd, said such materials are not 
directly competitive: “Gore-Tex is a 
functional garment, and Barbour is func- 
tional-plus brand," he said. “You 
wouldn’t go shooting in a Gore-Tex.” 



Mandate 'Fulfilled,’ Ferruzzi Chief Steps Down 


Compiled by Our Staff Firm Dispatches 

MILAN — Guido Rossi, who was 
brought in to save the Italian agrochemical 
company Ferruzzi Finanziaria SpA from 
bankruptcy in 1993, resigned as chairman 
Monday. 

Mr. Rossi said the company had “over- 
come the worst financial crisis to ever hit a 
major Italian industrial group” and that 
his mandate had been “fulfilled.” 

He will be replaced by Luigi Lucchini, a 
steel magnate. Mr. Lucchini, a former 
president of Italy’s employers' federation, 
Confindustria, is a business ally of both 
Fiat SpA, the leading Italian industrial 
group, and Mediobanca, the Milan-based 
merchant bank. 

Mr. Rossi said that the “strategy of a 
large Italian private group should now be 


entrusted to a professionalism and experi- 
ence different from mine and more in line 
with new demands." 

Mr. Rossi dealt mostly with legal issues 
and management restructurings at Fer- 
ruzzi and its principal subsidiary, Monte- 
dison SpA, in the past few months. Chief 
Executive Enrico Biondi, who was brought 
in at the same time as Mr. Rossi and will 
stay on, has been r unning the group's in- 
dustrial activities. 

Montedison and Ferruzzi almost col- 
lapsed in 1993 when they could no longer 
pay their debts. Creditor banks forced the 
Ferruzzi family that then ran the group to 
make Mr. Rossi chairman of both units. 

A corruption scandal that hit Ferruzzi in 
the same year ended in the apparent suit.. 


ddc of Rani Gardini, who resigned as 
president the year before. 

In October, the company announced 
that it had returned to profit for the first 
half of 1994. Asset sales, debt reschedul- 
ings, share ar, A legal action against 
former managers helped bring Ferruzzi 
hack from the brink of failure. 

The share issues transferred control of 
the company from the Ferruzzi family to 
banks and independent shareholders. 

Separately, Eridania-B6ghin-Say SA 
said it would offer to convert certain in- 
vestment certificates to common shares. 

The sugar and starch producer, which is 
controlled by Montedison, said the con- 
version was aimed at increasing the Hquid- 
ityof its shares on the stock market 

(Bloomberg, Bearers) 
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Saatchi Unveils New Name 
And Plans Raises at the Top 

Conqrited by Oar Sufi From Dispatches 

LONDON — Saatchi & Saatchi Co. plans to change the name 
of its holding company to Cordiant PLC and introduce a new pay 
plan that could increase Chief Executive Charlie Scott's pay by as 
much as eight times. 

Other executives could receive four times their current salary, 
according to a statement sent to shareholders Saturday that 
outlines the company’s plans. 

The potential pay raises are part of a plan to introduce perfor- 
mance-related employee share option plans. Shareholders will 
vote on the measures at a special meeting March 16. 

An executive incentive package was the catalyst for ousting 
Maurice Saatchi, who co-founded the agency with his brother, 
Charles, as c hairman at a board meeting in December. Charles 
Saatchi, the president of the company, said last week that the firm 
had made his position intolerable and that be was leaving too. 

“ Instead ofCoidiact, you could call the group Dtgwpdi^pt,” an 
advertising analyst said of Saatchi & Saatchi’s new name. 

The company said the name change, which was devised by its 
corporate identity and communications unit, Siegel & Gale, will 
define the holding company as a separate entity to its advertising 
unit (Bloomberg, Reuters) 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


£14-15 . 914-73 

imoruDonal HenW Tribone 


Very briefiys 

• BOfinger & Berger AG said its 1994 output cUmbed MpercenV 
to 7.65billion Deutsche marks ($5 billion). It said that despite a 
loss at its BAB Asia Ltd unit, it would post a profit. The company 
also said it did not plan to raise its stake in Undents AG, a budding 
materials maker. 

• Damn Europe, a London unit of Daiwa Securities Co. of Japan, 
plans to lay off 10 percent of its 440 workers, executives said. 

• Nokia Corp. said it would redeem its preferred-share interest in 


the price of the acquisition by ICL of the Nokia Data business m 
October 1991. 

• StL Nationak des Cbemins de Fer Francos, or SNCF, is 
expected to report a loss of 820 billion francs (SI. 6 btihon) for 
1994 Wednesday, after a loss of 7.71 billion francs in 1993. 

• Yorkshire Elec tri city Groin PLC said Swiss Bank Corp. held 
6.42 percent of Yorkshire's shares Thursday. 

■ LVMH MoSt Hennessy Louis Vurtton SA confirmed that Chair- 
man Bernard Arnault reimbursed the French Treasury 33836 
milli on francs, representing about a third of the subsidies paid in 
the 1980s to Boossac SA, a textile group. 

• Sparekassen Bikuben AS, a Danish bank, swung to a 1.05 billion 
kroner ($180 million) net loss in 1994 from a profit of 175 million 
kroner in 1993 because of securities and foreign-exchange losses. 

• Danish consumer prices were 22 percent higher in January than 
a year earlier, compared with a 2.3 percent rise in December. 

Bloomberg, AFX, AFP, Reuters 


France Sees Thinner Credit Lyonnais 

Compiled by Otr Staff Firm Dispatches 

PARIS — A portfolio of industrial assets will be shifted off the 
balance sheet of Credit Lyonnais SA as part of a plan to help the 
state-owned bank out of its financial troubles. Finance Minister 
Edmond Alphandexy said Monday. 

The government is also expected to present its proposed rescue 
package for Credit Lyonnais to the European Union's competi- 
tion regulators within the next few weeks before officially unveil- 
ing the entire plan. 

Credit Lyonnais had a net loss of $850 million in the first half of 
1994. (Reuters. AFP) - 
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ASIA/PACIFIC 


Australia Warns 
Packer in Battle 
Over Fairfax Stake 


CotnptlrJ fp Our Stuff Fr.m fmpatikti 

CANBERRA — The govern- 
ment Monday warned the me- 
dia executive Kerry Packer that 
he could face large fines and the 
loss of his television licenses if it 
were determined that he con- 
trolled the newspaper group 
John Fairfax Holdings Ltd. 

Michael Lee, the communi- 
cations minister, said Mr. Pack- 
er could be fined as much as 2 
million Australian dollars (SI. 5 
million} a day. “He puls his TV 
licenses at risk if he continues to 
be in breach of the act, if it's 
established that he is in 
breach." Mr. Lee said. 

Under Australian law, the 
operator of a television license 
cannot own more than 15 per- 
cent of a daily newspaper in the 
same market unless it can be 
proved he does not have con- 
trol. Mr. Packer last week raised 
his stake in John Fairfax Hold- 
ings to about 17 percent and 
said he would like to control the 
company. 

The sticking point is Mr. 


Packer's control of Publishing 
& Broadcasting Ltd., which 
owns the television concern 
Nine Network Australia Ltd. 

Stephen Mulholland, Fair- 
fax's chief executive, said Aus- 
tralia's other media baron, Ru- 
pert Murdoch, would be the key 
player in the battle for control 
of the company. Mr. Murdoch's 
News Corp. owns about 5 per- 
cent of Fairfax, and Mr. Mur- 
doch has said he wants to dou- 
ble thaL 

Conrad Black, who runs the 
media concerns Hollinger Inc. 
in Canada and Telegraph PLC 
in Britain, has a 25 percent 
stake in Fairfax. 

Mr. Mulholland also said one 
of Mr. Packer's managers, Bri- 
an Powers, had tried to gel him 
fired. He called on the Austra- 
lian Broadcasting Authority to 
examine that claim under the 
laws that ban Mr. Packer — as a 
television-station operator — 
from trying to influence the af- 
fairs of a newspaper company. 

( Reuters. AFX. AFP) 


Unicord Finds Buyer 
For Bumble Bee Tuna 


Bloomberg Rtamcu ,Vm 

l BANGKOK — Unicord Co., 

* one of the world's largest tuna 
canners, said Monday it had 
signed an accord with a group 
of investors to sell its Bumble 
Bee brand for $155 million. 

The company said it would 
retain Bumble Bee’s three can- 
ning factories in Puerto Rico, 
California and Ecuador. 

The agreement includes ac- 
counts receivable and inven- 
tory. Unicord will continue to 
make products for the Bumble 
Bee brand for 10 years. 

“If they're getting SI 55 mil- 
lion for just the name, it’s an 
incredibly sweet deal for Uni- 
cord," a senior executive in the 
fisheries industry said. “I don't 
. think the brand is worth any- 
thing near that" 

Unicord stock rose 30 sa- 
langs to 7.40 baht (29.6 VS. 
cents). 

The largest partner among 
the buyers is Chemical Venture 
Partners. Unicord said. It did - 


not identify the others. The sale 
is expected to be completed in 
April, Unicord said. 

Unicord bought Bumble Bee 
Seafoods Inc. in 1988 for $280 
million. In a report to the Stock 
Exchange of Thailand, the com- 
pany said it still held more than 
a SO percent stake. 

Unicord’s bankers have been 
given some equity in Bumble 
Bee in exchange for overdue 
debt payments. Umconl’s larg- 
est creditors are HeQer Financial 
Inc„ Bankers Trust New York 
Corp. and Bangkok Bank Ltd. 

Price competition and declin- 
ing demand for tuna have made 
Bumble Bee an unprofitable 
operation in recent years. Uni- 
cord has been trying to sell the 
brand for about four years. 

Bumble Bee is the world’s 
second largest-selling brand of 
tuna, behind Star-Kzst, owned 
by H Jf. Heinz Go., and ahead of 
Chicken of the Sea, owned by 
ScofceJy-Van Camp Inc. 


HSBC’s f Jewels ’ Need Polish 


A/eomAnj Auuhqi Vch-i 

HONG KONG — The 
crown jewels of HSBC Hold- 
ings PLC — its Hong Kong 
banks — are lasing their lus- 
ter. 

The London-based parent 
of Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp., which earns 
about 60 percent or its profit 
in Hong Kong, is having to 
lean on its U.5. and British 
banks because of slumping 
property prices and rising in- 
terest rates in the territory. 

“Hong Kong has become 
the dog within the group." 
said Herbert Hui, a banking 
analyst at the brokerage Bar- 
clays de Zoetc Wedd. 

HSBC, known simply as 
“The Bank" in the colony be- 
cause of its stature within the 
financial community, may 
bear out that view when ii 
unveils its 1994 earnings next 
Monday. 

One of HSBC's other 
prime holdings. Marine Mid- 
land Bank in New York, has 
already reported strong profit 
for 1994. Another, Midland 
Bank PLC in Britain, is ex- 
pected to do the same, largely 
on lower ctisis and debt pro- 
visions. Analysts, however, 
have predicted slow earnings 
growth in Hong Kong. 

The ascendancy of HSBC’s 
operations outside Hong 
Kong has marked a major re- 
versal for die bank, which 
traces its history to 1865 
when it financed British im- 
perial trade in opium, silk 
and tea. The shift may even 
prod HSBC to sell some of its 
businesses in the colony, 
some analysts said. 

“HSBC denies it, but we 
may well see them spin off 
Hongkong Bank or seD some 
of Hang Seng Bank before 
■97," said Leo W ah, an analyst 
at the brokerage GK Goh, re- 


ferring to Che scheduled rever- 
sion of Hong Kong to Chinese 
control July 1, 1997. 

The bank, which has opera- 
tions on Tour continents, may 
be able to make better invest- 
ments in other markets such 
as the United States, he said. 

But HSBC, which shifted 
its headquarters to London in 


'AH the banks 
are being 
squeezed." 

Janice Wallace, 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


1992 when it bought Midland 
Bank, has repeatedly denied 
it would pare back its Hong 
Kong businesses. 

While Marine Midland an- 
nounced a 32 percent rise in 
1994 net earnings, profit at 
Hong Kong-based Hang 

a Bank, in which HSBC 
a 61.5 percent stake, 
may have slumped as much as 
10 percent, analysts said. 
Hong Kong mortgage lend- 
ing tumbled along with prop- 
erty prices last year, and bank 
executives have conceded 
that 1995 is offlo a slow start. 

“The first half of this year 
is going to be a bit slow for 
the Hong Kong economy and 
property market,” said Paul 
Selway-Swift, an executive 
director at Hongkong & 
Shanghai B ank. 

Growth in Hongkong 
Bank’s mortgage portfolio, 
which ran at 30 percent in 
2993, fell “significantly** last 
year, Mr. Selway-Swift said, 
adding that lending might not 
pick up until people were 
confident that property 
prices had bottomed oat, af- 


ter tumbling by as much as 3 
third since March 1994. 

HSBC s Hong Kong banks 
are not the only ones suffer- 
ing, however. 

As the U.S. Federal Re- 
serve Board raised short-term 
interest rates last year, forc- 
ing Hong Kong banks to fol- 
low suit because the territo- 
ry’s currency is tied to the 
U.S. dollar, margins between 
interest income on loans and 
the cost of funds dwindled. 
Earnings at Bonk of East 
Asia. Hong Kong's third- 
largest publicly traded bank, 
rose just 8.2 percent last year, 
a third less than analysts had 
expected. 

“All the banks are being 
squeezed,” said Janice Wal- 
lace, executive director of 
Asia research at Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. 

Some investors are even 
opting for HSBC over other 
Hong Kong bank stocks be- 
cause HSBC has operations 
outside the territory. Still, 
many who once bought 
HSBC stock to cash in on 
Hong Kong's brisk economic 
growth — expected to top 5 
percent in 1995 Tor a third 
successive year — are now 
buying HSBC on the hope 
that Midland and Marine 
Midland will shield the 
group’s earnings. 

“HSBC is one of the best of 
a bad bunch,” said Simon 
Male, a portfolio manager at 
the mutual-fund concern G.T. 
Management (Asia) Ltd. 

Shares in HSBC, which ac- 
count for about 15 percent of 
Hong Kong’s Hang Seng In- 
dex, have dropped about 5.7 
percent this year, while the 
index itself has slumped 4.1 
percent. HSBC shares closed 
Monday in Hong Kong at 
79.50 Hong Kong dollars. 
(51028) down 50 cents. 


Malaysia 
To Reduce 
Need lor 
Foreigners 

C7 

Ageaee Frcmce-Pnsse 

KUALA LUMPUR — The 
prime minister suggested Mon- 
day that industry phase out la- 
bor-intensive industries to re- 
duce Malaysia’s reliance on 
foreign workers. 

Mahathir bin Mohamad said 
industries that are short of la- 
bor should recruii workers from 
among those who had entered 
the country illegally and were 
awaiting deportation, rather 
than conduct fresh recruitment 
overseas. 

The presence of foreign labor 
is straining Malaysia's social in- 
frastructure, particularly hous- 
ing, medical and education fa- 
cilities, Mr. Mahathir said. 

“One million of them are al- 
ready here,” he said, “and if at 
the social development summit 
in Copenhagen next month, we 
have to answer to demands to 
bring thetf family as a matter of 
right, we will have their popula- 
tion ballooning to 3 million.” 

Mr. Mahathir is scheduled to 
leave on March 10 for the sum- 
mit meeting. 

Offi cials said the I million 
foreigners represented 13 per- 
cent of Malaysia’s work force of 
7.6 million people. 

The use of foreign labor 
could not be regarded as a solu- 
tion to the labor crunch. Mr. 
Mahathir said. 

“I am appealing to investors 
not to invest in labor-intensive 
industries but to increase the 
number of labor-saving devices 
such as robots,” he said, adding 
that companies should upgrade 
manufacturing methods and in- 
crease automation. 
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m Coca-Cola Co. reduced its stake in its Australian unit, Coca-Cola 
Amatil LtcL, to 49.32 percent from 50. 13 percenL 

• Korea’s central bank released about $750 million to financial ! 

institutions to relieve a cash shortage, traders said. > 

• Japan Tobacco Inc. said it would post an extraordinary charge of ' 
13.4 billion yen ($137 million) for the year ending March 31, to 
cover a shortfall in the company's pension fund. 

• Samsung Electronics Co. of South Korea started testing samples \ 

of its 32-megabit flash memory device, the key component of a « 
high-capacity flash memory card. , 

• Sooth Korea’s central bank was given partial independence from 
political and government pressures, in a step toward South Ko- j 
tea’s proposed entry into the Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development. 

• Taman’s stock exchange said eight directors of Pacffic Electric \ 

Wire & Cable Co., Taiwan’s largest wire and cable maker, were 1 
under investigation for alleged manipulation of last year’s share- 
holders’ meeting. Bloomberg. AFP, AFX 


U.S. Group’s North Korea Tour Skips ‘Trade Zone ’ 


By Steves Mufson 

Washington Pm Sennet 


BEIJING — A UJS. business delega- 
tion is in North Korea trying to negoti- 
ate commercial deals with the isolated 
Communist nation. 

Members of the group who visited 
Beijing over the weekend after four days 
in North Korea said they had been warm- 
ly received in Pyongyang and had dis- 
cussed Ventures in a free- trade 


zone the North Koreans want to create 
near their border with Russia and China. 

“We see opportunities and certainly a 
strong desire by these representatives of 
the North Korean government to estab- 
lish a stronger business relationship with 
the United States,’’ said Michael 
Weaver, who runs an investment firm in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, called Data 
Source Holdings. 

But because of birthday celebrations 
for the NortlL-Korean leader Kim Jong 


H, the delegation members said, they 
had not yet been allowed to tour the 
proposed free-trade zone. Instead, the 
group was shown pictures of the area. 

In addition, although the delegation 
met with officials charged with attract- 
ing foreign investment, members said it 
was difficult to know the feelings of 
military or government officials who 
might oppose foreign investments or 
contacts. 

•. The possibility of wider contact with- 


Westerners, new investment by foreign 
companies and assistance in economic 
development were listed as reasons for 
Pyongyang to cooperate with the United 
States last year in guaranteeing that its 
nuclear energy program would not be 
used to create nuclear weapons. 

The American group was led by Lee 
Zumwnlt. a Washington lawyer and son 
of the retired Admiral Flmn R. Zum- 
walt, a former chairman of the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Afari Electric Says Loss ] 
Shrank in Latest Year } 

TOKYO —Akai Electric Co. - 
said Monday that its pretax loss i 
for the year ended Nov. 20 nar- i 
rowed 30 percent from the pre- 
vious year, to 33 billion yen 
($33.8 minion), but forecast an- i 
other loss in 1995. > 

Semi-Tech Global Co., a i 
Hong-Kong based sewing mar 
chine maker, said last month it n 
planned to acquire 55 percent 
of Akarfeur 173 bfflion yen. .. ..* 


SHOUGANG: Company’s Troubles Shake Market 


Confined from Page 13 
China’s largest steelmaker has 
come despite close links to 
Deng Xiaoping and an execu- 
tive role for his son, Deng Zhi- 
fang. in Shougang Concord 
Grand, one of five Shougang 
controlled companies whose 
shares were suspended from 
trading Monday in Hong Kong. 

The sell-off, which spread to 
almost all China-related com- 
panies, included the stocks of 
companies in which the elderly 
Mr. Deng's daughters or sons- 
in-law hold executive positions 
or effectively control the com- 
panies. 

Even the most firmly estab- 
lished Chinese companies in 
Hong Kong were hit Monday, 
including two constituents of 
the benchmark Hang Seng In- 
dex. Citic Pacific LtcL. which 
owns large chunks of the blue- 
chip Hong Kong Telecammum- 
cations and thelocal airline Ca- 
thay Pacific, fell 83 percent, 


while Guangdong Investments 
lost 5.4 percent 

“At the end of the day, these 
companies have real assets. 
They have been around for a 
while and know how to behave 
themselves,” the China analyst 
said, referring to companies 
such as Otic Pacific, which ulti- 
mately reports to China’s ruling 
State Council. 

“The more recent arrivals, 
the back-door listings like 
Shougang, don’t have much 
more than their connections to 
offer,” the analyst said, predict- 
ing further losses for the five- 
company group and other 
stocks such as Poly Investments 
Holdings, China Aerospace and 
Oriental Metals, which are 
linked to the Deng family. 

*Tn the short term, this has to 
be negative for China-related 
stocks,” said Douglas Eu, a 
fund manager with Jardine 
Fleming Investment Manage- 
ment, alluding to the wide per- 


ception that China’s business 
environment is highly politi- 
cized. 

“But the fact that Beijing is 
willing to go after such high- 
level people for corruption 
could be seen as a good sign,” 
Mr. Eu said. “People will wel- 
come a dean-up. It might also 
show that the people now in 
charge in China have much 
more political strength than has 
been assumed.” 
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Suharto Seeks 
Land-Use Limits 

Agfoee France- Presse 

JAKARTA — President Su- 
harto called Monday for limits 
on land ownership and efforts 
to curtail conversion of agricul- 
tural land to other uses. 

Mr. Suharto said that under 
Indonesia's Constitution, land 
is the property of the stale. He 
said it was to be used for the 
prosperity of the population 
and should not become an ob- 
ject for speculation. 

Mr. Suharto also called on 
officials to prevent the conver- 
sion of irrigated land, especially 
rice fields, to nonagriculiural 
purposes. 

He said the country should 
strive to maintain the self-suffi- 
ciency in rice production it 
achieved in 1984 by safeguard- 
ing productive rice fields. 
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Dec 92J4 9073 9274 Ihjm. 

MM 9771 9248 9271 Unch, 

35 bits 91*4 nu Unco 

am 9151 9257 9258 —052 

Dec 92JB . ?149 

£SL volume: 34540 Open InV. 781304. 

MUOHTH PIBOR CMATTfJ 
FF5 Billiton -wjona»ptf 
Mor JW8 5*9“ 

Sen 9117 ttM 

nee V251 9288 

Sr 9147 92*4 

35 9148 9144 

£p 9134 9130 

Dec 9227 92 U 


W5B UndO 

S IB +#81 
17 

9191 +881 

9247 +883 

92* +882 

S 788 


Es>. volume: MJ4S. Onen mt.: W8«. 


LOKO OILY tUFFEI 
MM-PtSA SMtoof 188 PS 
Mor 101-17 107-08 TOHl —088 

JM lm-H 101-16 MVIS — MJ7 

SSL volume: 21274. Open tat: 91809. 
HERMAN GOVERNMENT BUND (L1FFE) 
DM 280080 - ptS of MM pet 
Mar 9858 9659 90*1 -082 

Jan 9074 9009 9010 >—889 

Eat volume: 38854 Upon tat: 2245)7. 

10. YEAR FRENCH MV. BONDS IMATIF) 
FPsaRDM-ptsofittpct __ 

Mor 77270 11158 112BB Undo 

Jaa 11154 111.12 11152 unch. 

Sep 11052 11042 11052 Unch. 

Dec N.T. NT. 77030 Unch. 

EOwkm: 345)4 Open toL: M9J3 9. 
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Htan Low Lott Settle Ctfpe 
OASOIL(IPfE) 

US. MOOR par metric too-tota of 180 ton 
•W USJD 14425 74450 J442S +025 

hm W5 U6J0 14400 U6JOO +025 

MOT 14450 14450 14450 14450 +825 

JMC M7A0 14475 14780 14780 + 875 

Jelr MU» 14755 74400 14409 +825 

Aee 1*L5C U93S 14925 149JS +DM 

Sep 15125 15125 15125 15125 Unch. 

Oa NT. NT. NT. 133J0 Unch. 

MW NT. NT. NT. U&SB +850 

Dec 15780 15780 15780 15780 +050 

£» NT. NT. NT. 157175 Unch 

Fob NT. NT. NT. 15725 Unch 

£*». volume: 9817. Open Ini. 97831 


Stock Indexes 


MO tUFFEI 

OS per Mu point 

Mur. 30388 30040 30128 —328 

jaa 3Q368 w»n 30308 — 3U 

sen NT. NT. 30448 -3X8 

Get volume: *854 Open tat: 59,104 

CAC40 (MATIF) , 

MOW -M® 

S? S3 in £3 

JM 100580 179580 179400 —2480 

IS 142980 182180 U145D —2450 

Dec NT. NT. NT. Unch 

Est trohimo: 13478. Opto tat: 447SL 
Sources: Motif. Associated Press. 
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FUTURES LIMITED 

* 24 Hour margin based foreign exchange dealing 

* Fast competitive rates with a personalised service 

* Catering only to professional investors. Fund managers 
and institutions, for their speculative & hedging needs 

* Up to date market information and technical analysis 

* Full futures brokerage in ail major markets 

33 Cavendish Square London W1 
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5 B F ■ PARIS BOURSE 


Published by the International 
HeraJd Tribune, in coordination with the 
Paris Stock Exchange, the 1994 edition 
includes detailed profiles of all the 
companies in the new SBF 1 20 Index. 

Launched in December 1993, the 
SBF 1 20 is made up of the CAC 40 plus 80 
other major firms. Its stocks gained 32.8% 
last year, making these the companies to 
watch in the coming years. 

E^ach profile includes: head office. 
CEO, investor relations manager, 
company background and major activities, 


recent developments, sales breakdown, 
shareholders, subsidiaries and holdings in 
France and internationally, 1989-1993 
financial performance, and recent stock 
trading history. 

French Company Handbook is 
updated annually for financial analysts, 
institutional investors, corporate, 
government and banking executives, 
documentation services - anyone who 
needs to know about the leading 
companies in the world’s fourth largest 
economy. 
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In Britain, Are Political Extremists Fueling the Soccer Violence ? 

y rhai this was the British disease,” said ouryww.Soocervi 


By Richard W. Stevenson 

New York Tuna Service 


LONDON — Soccer violence in 
Europe used to be largely a matter of 
drunken youths, innamwi team loyal' 
ties and spontaneous brawls, and it 
usually seemed to involve the English. 

But soccer associations, the police 
and researchers have been tracking a 
steady growth in disturbances at and 
around games across Europe. And 
although many incidents are still ig- 
nited by beer, boredom and being on 
the wrong aid of the score, experts 
said there was a growing tendency 
for hooliganism to be premeditated 


Wednesday night in Dublin, when a 
game between the English and Irish 

fl fttinngl teams had tO be Stopped* 

after a band of P-n glish fans making 
Nazi salutes ripped up seats ana 
pelted other fans »nri players with 
pieces of wood, plastic and metaL 

Gashes broke out between some 
of the fans and the Irish riot police as 
security forces cleared the stadium 
after the referee's decision to halt the 
game after 27 minutes. More than SO 
people were injured, and 40 people, 
most of them English, were arrested. 

In Dublin, two English fans were 
sentenced to two months in jail after 
they pleaded guilty to breaching the 


IV> UWUft UU ■ M W vw -* r-TJ" , » m* ^ 

and organized for political purposes peace. Theirs were the first cases to 
by rightist extremists. be hea 


That appeared to be the case 


. heard since the disturbance. 

The British police, who use under- 


cover officers and informants to 
track the activities of rightist skin- 
heads and neo-Nazis, said they had 
warned the Irish police that about 50 
likely troublemakers were heading 
toward Dublin for the game. 

“Domestically, we seem to have 
the situation reasonably under con- 
trol, and TTiftss disorder is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule,” said De- 
tective Inspector Peter _ Chapman, 
the head of Britain's National Foot- 
ball Intelligence Unit. 

“Sadly, this does not appear to be 
the case for the nati onal team,” be 
said. “We still have a hard core from 
around the country who will attach 
themselves to the national team ev- 
ery Hm>» they play. We have evidence 
that some of them are involved in the 


W ritish National Party, Combat 80 
and extreme right-wing politics. 

Early in the game, small bands of 
English fans chanted anti-Irish, slo- 
gans and R^ng “No surrender to the 
IRA," in an apparent attempt to 
provoke Irish fans at a time when 
Britain and Ireland are negotiating a 
peace deal in Northern Ireland. 

“We knew about the political im- 
plications and that some of the ex- 
treme right-wingers who have at- 
tached themselves to football are 
really anti-Irish,” Chapman said. 

English fans are infamous 
throughout Europe for prompting 
unrest wherever they go. In 1985, a 
riot by Liverpool fans led to the 
deaths of 39 people at a game at 
Heysel stadium in Belgium. More 


than 1,400 
ed in Rotterdam m 
when they ran amok after a loss to 
the Netherlands in a World Cup* 
qualifying match. 

But researchers said the problem 
was by no means solely an En g l ish 

phen omenon. 

Last month, a man was fatally 
stabbed in a figh t between rival fans 
before a game in Genoa, Italy. In 
November, the Italian police arrest- 
ed the leader of a far-right group 
after fights before a game in which 
two ponce officers were seriously in- 
jured. The Dutch and the German 
police have battled organized skin- 
beads and neo-Nazis in a number of 
cases in the last few years. 

“There was a view a few years back 


fans were arrest- ^ ^ S'aTh^hSTCT^but^arasS 

October 1993 Ivan ^ST^eUni- effiden^f potidng has pushed it 
after a loss to Football R^eaich Cen ^ UI< ^ gf fjje grounds and onto the 

surrounding streets where it often 
isn't recognized as football related. 


vereity of Leicester in Bniam. It 
isn’t It’s something that one finds 
throughout Europe, and recently 
(here has been senous soccer-related 
violence in Aria." 

Waddington said that the police 
had become more sophisticated in 
tracking the activities of rightist 
groups. They have also stepped up 


recognized 

The incident last week prompted a 
spasm of self-examination andcon- 
tntion by British soccer authorities 
and fans? Prime Minister John Ma- 

jor sent a letter to Ins In^count^ 



groups, iney nave aiso wpF*** Jorm tmiurn, ayy* 

security at stadiums, in s tall i ng video ^ “inexcusable and thuggish 
cameras in the stands to help identi- havior” shown by the small ban 
fy offenders and keeping rival fans p n gi, s h fans, 
well separated. 

“There’s been, for the past three 
years, a general assumption that 


bc- 
band of 


hooUganisnTis substantially in de- 
cline/’ Waddington said. “That isn t 


-They were a disgrace and anem- 
barrassment,” Major wrote. “They 
are not the true face of Britain or of 
British sport" 


Lowly Timberwolves 
Demystify the Magic 


The Associated Press 

The National Basketball As- 
sociation's second-worst team 
never really expected to beat 
one of the league’s top two. 

“Did I see that coming? No,” 
the Minnesota coach. Bill Blair, 
said Sunday after the Timber- 
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wolves shocked the Orlando 
Magic, 100-93, in Minneapolis. 
“1 don't have a theory. Some- 
times we just play excellent bas- 
ketball." 

Orlando scored 10 of the first 
12 points of the third quarter to 
take a 58-46 lead, but Minnesota 
rallied with a 25-6 run. Isaiah 
Rider, who scored 33 points, had 
the final 13 points of the rally, 
putting the Wolves ahead 71-64. 

“It was in our grasp, but we 
let go,” said Orlando's Anfer- 
nee Hardaway, who scored 19 
points. “We did not pLay hard 
m the third quarter after we had 
the 12-point lead.” 

Orlando began the day at 39- 
1 1. tied for the NBA's best with 
the Phoenix Suns, who beat the 
Utah Jazz 110-107. The only 
team with a poorer record than 
Minnesota (13-38) is the Los 
Angeles Clippers, who are 9-42. 

Minnesota held Orlando to 
just 36 percent shooting. 

Orlando, which got 33 points 
and 12 rebounds from Shaquille 
O'Neal, lost its fourth consecu- 
tive road game. 

Orlando recovered with a 75- 
74 lead early in the fourth quar- 


ter, but a 12-0 run that included 
seven points from Chris Smith 
put the Wolves bade in control. 

Sons 110, Jazz 107: In Phoe- 
nix, Charles Barkley scored 35 
points, inducting a pair of free 
throws with 27 seconds left that 
put the Suns ahead 109-107. 
Phoenix trailed by seven with 
2Vi minutes left 

Karl Malone of the Jazz 
missed a 3-pointer with 16 sec- 
onds to m, A. C. Green got the 
last of his 12 rebounds an d wa s 
fouled, and made one free throw. 

Knkks 122, Rockets 117: In 
New York, Patrick Ewing had 
31 points and nine rebounds w 
the second rematch of last sea- 
son’s NBA Finals. 

The Knicks, 2-0 against 
Houston this season, led by 13 
in the first half and were ahead 
by 14 in the final quarter before 
the Rockets rallied on the 3- 
point shooting erf Sam Cassell 
and Mario Ehe. 

Hakeem Olajuwon scored 27 
points, Clyde Drexler had 22 
points and 10 rebounds in his 
third game for Houston since 
being acquired from Portland, 
and Cassell scored 23. 

Pacers 106, Heat 87: Reggie 
Miller and Dale Davis scored 
16 points each for Indiana. 

With the score 76-76 after 
three quarters, the Pacers held 
Miami to 11 fourth-quarter 
points to keep the Heat winless 
in 13 trips to Market Square 
Arena and chop Miami to 1-3 
under Coach Alvin Gentry. 



Young America Catches 
Wind and Conner Boat 




ft Joimxn/RjEHEB 

Nick Anderson' of. Oilando was down, and Minnesota’s Isaiah Rider snatched the bail in the Wofres’^SS^eony- 


h Indignity of Losing T< 


.{.-if— • — 


The Associated Press 

Thanks to Virginia, North Carolina 
won’t have to run the risk of bong 
knocked out of No. 1 for the third time 
this season. 

After ViDanova’s thrashing of top- 
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ranked Connecticut, No. 2 North Car- 
olina was poised to move atop the poQ 
again. Losses to North Carolina State 
and Maryland had dethroned- the Tar 
Heels previously, but Virginia made 
sure it wouldn't happen again by beat- 
ing Carolina, 73-71, on Sunday. 


North Carolina’s third loss in 23 
games hardly brought tears to the eyes 
of Coach Dean Smith, who could ap- 
preciate what he'd just seen. 

“An excellent game,” Smith said. 
“We have another road game coming 
up, and I hope we play with the same 
intensity that we exhibited here." 

That game, against Honda State on 
Saturday, has taken on added impor- 
tance now that Carolina has been 
pulled back to the pack in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference race. The Heels and 
No. 16 Virginia are 10-3 in the league 
and No. 7 Maryland is a half-game 
back at 9-3. 


“Nobody really thought we could 
contend in the ACC," said Harold 
Deane, whose 21 second-half points 
carried the Cavaliers. “Right now, 
we're in position. Yeah, this is only one 
step, but it sure is one big step. Now we 
have three games left in the regular 
season to make it happen." 

North Carolina led 32-24 at halftime 
after holding Virginia to 29 percent 
shooting. Virginia shot 64 percent in the 


second half, with Deane hitting all eight 

f-iIT 


of his attempts. He finished 1 1-of- 
No. 5 Massachusetts 91, Lodsfille 
76: Lou Roe scored 21 points and 
Marcus Camby added 16 as the Min- 


utexoen dominated height-starved Lou- 
isville in Worcester, Massachusetts. 

In his second game back since miss- 
ing two weeks with a strained right 
hamstring, Camby looked as if the tune 
off helped. He and Roe led an inside 
attack that produced 69 points in the 
paint and a 39-29 rebounding edge. 

Louisville, losing its third straight, 
hasn’t won since freshman center Sa- 
ra aid Walker was sidelined with a 
stress fracture in his right foot. 

No. 6 UCLA 72, No. 12 Arizona 70: 
In Los Angeles, UCLA look a stran- 
glehold on first place in the Pac-10 as 


Ed O’Bannon scored a career-high 31 
points. 

The Bruins are two games ahead in 
the league after completing a sweep of 
the Wildcats. 

No. 7 Maryland 74, Onannati 72: In 
San Antonio, Joe Smith made two free 
throws with 16 seconds remaining as 
Maryland reached 20 victories for the 
first time in 10 years. 

Smith, who had 26 points and 14 
rebounds, hit three of four foul shots in 
the final minute, malting it 74-70, be- 
fore LaZeD Durden hit a jumper as 
time expired for the Bearcats. 


SAN DIEGO — Dennis 
Conner lost a gamble to find me 
elusive Santa Ana winds, leav- 
ing himself Open f<JT Kevitt Ma- 
haney’s Young America crew to 
win by more than eight minutes 
and tfiVe the overall lead, in the 
America’s Cup defender senes. 

The victory Sunday moved 
Young America into the lead by 
four points over Conner’s Stars 
& Stripes. 

Dueling offshore and on- 
shore winds made for difficult 
cnilmg ami pwnmaTly large win- 
ning margins on hoth the de- 
fender and challenger courses. 

In challeng er racing, Pedro 
Campos’s Rioja de Espafia took 
the lead in the third leg and 
built on it to beat Sydney 95 by 
a huge 1 1 minu tes and 26 sec- 
onds for Spain’s first victory in 
the 16 challenger races it has 
sailed so far. 

In the process Spain went 
from zero to four points, three 
behind France 3, which it races 
on Monday. 

Raring on the defender course 
began in 9-knot wind. Young 
America headed right with a 3- 
second lead over Stars & Stripes, 
which sailed to the left 

The Pact 95 boat crossed 
ahead of Stars & Stripes and 
took a 15-second lead into the 
downwind leg. By the end of the 
first lap, Mahan ey was 29 sec- 
onds in front and on every other 
leg the boat from Bangor added 
to its lead. 

The margin for Young Amer- 
ica stretched, as Santa Ana 
winds and a sea breeze con- 
verged on the course. Young 
America finished 8 minutes, 35 
seconds in front of Stars & 
Stripes. 

On the challenger course, the 
wind was only 6 knots at the 
start when Rioja de Espafia 
took an early lead over Sydney 
95. The Australian boat was 
able to pass Spain before the 
first mark. But downwind Rioja 
de Espafia caught up and 
moved ahead. The strange 
winds later in the day pushed 
Spain further ahead. The tea m 
won by 1 1 minutes, 26 seconds. 

In other races Sunday, on- 
eAustralia beat Nippon Chal- 
lenge by 8 minutes, 40 seconds. 


and Tag Heuer Chalfeage was; 
too strong for France 3, win- 
ning by 6 minutes, 23 seconds.; 

France 3’s loss to Tag Heuer; 
rhaiimg e leaves the French: 
with a disappointing four de- 
feats in round three. 

When raring resumes Mon-, 
dav Young America will face- 
A&xvc&Oa the challenger! 
course, oneAustralia is matched! 
against Team New Zealand 
TagHeaer will race Sydney 95 

and France 3 will meet Rioja de 

Espafia. (AP. Reuters) 


Band to Seek 
Amat eur Status 


For ^8 Games 


The Associated Press 

KIEV — Oksana Baiul 
of Ukraine, the 1994 Olym- 
pic figure-skating champi- 
on, plans to return to the 
amateur ranks in time to 
qualify for the 1998 Winter 
Olympics in Nagano, Jar 
pan, the president of the 
Ukrainian Figure Skating 
Federation said Monday. 

Baiul, 17, turned profes- 
sional soon after taking the 
gold medal in T illeha mipcr. 
Norway, last Feb. 25. But 
she will become an amateur 
again in time for the next 
season, which begins in 
September, said Ludmila 
Mykhailovska,. the. federa- 
tion chief. 

“She will band in her ap- 
plication to the Interna- 
tional Figure Skating Fed- 
eration by the upcoming 
April deadline,” she said. 
“She’s still young so it's 
only natural that she 
should want to take part in 
the 1998 Olympics in Ja- 
pan,” Mykhailovska said. 

In Lillehanuner, Baud 
edged Nancy Kerrigan of 
the United Mates in one of 
the closest women's figure 
skating finals in recent 
memory. Baiul now trains 
in the United States near 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
with her Ukrainian coach, 
Halyna Znriyevska. 
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Union Warns Replacements 

Compiled i» Out Staff Fran toapadia An ownership source said he also believed 

NEW YORX — Striking major league there will be contact between the sides this 
baseball players said they would consider week. There apparently could be small-s< 
anyone who appeared in exhibition games — meetings, or the special mediator, W 


r-‘i 

.. '~.i 


anyone who appeared in exhibition games — 
including minor leaguers — to be a strike- 
breaker. 


week. There apparently could be small-scale 
meetings, or the special mediator, W.J. 
Usery, could spend time with the parties 
separately. 

“I talked to Don once or twice last week 
about when we could get together, where the 
meeting should be held, what the size of the 
group should be — that sort of thing.” said 
Colorado Rockies chainnan Jerry McMonis, 
a member of management's negotiating com- 
mittee. “The fact that he wanted to discuss 
what we can do to get this thing going again 
should be viewed as positive.” 
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“They ought not to be fooled," said the 
head of the Players Association, Donald 
Fehr, referring to the replacement players. 

Some major league teams have been telling 
minor leaguers that they will not be consid- 
ered replacements until April 2, when the 
regular season starts. But the union said any- 
one participating in exhibition game*? , which 
stan March 1, would beat odds with the 1.100 
■striking major leaguers. 

“Our view is that any spring training game 
that is played at either the major league site or 
for which admission is charged is a replace- 
ment game," Fehr said Sunday. “A replace- 
ment game is any game that otherwise would 
have major league players.” 

Fehr also said that he was “reasonably 
confident” that labor negotiations between 
the striking players and the team owners 
would resume this week. He indicated that no 
bargaining sessions were scheduled. 

Fehr said the sides had been talking about 
resuming negotiations Tuesday, but nothing 
definite was seL 


Principals on both sides seem slightly more 
optimistic than usual that there could be a 
settlement before Opening Day in April to 
end the strike, which is in its seventh month. 
Fehr, after returning to New York following a 
players* meeting on Saturday in Phoenix, said 
be doubted that cither side would present a 
new proposal when negotiations resumed. 


He also said be doubted that there was 
zzuich bargeiniog to be done within the frarn^- 
work offered by Usery in suggestions present- 
ed to both rides and to the Clinton adminis- 
tration just before talks broke off 1 2 days ago. 

(AP, WP) 
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Robitaille Saves Penguins 


The Associated Press 


They hadn’t lost all season 
until just the day before, yet this 
seemed like a hopeless situation 
even for the Pittsburgh Pen- 
guins. 


Their steadiest player and 
am leader. Ron Francis, was 
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team leader, Ron Francis, was 
out with the flu. Jaromir Jagr, 
the National Hockey League's 
leading scorer, was being shat 
out for the second straight 
game. They were down three 
goals to the defensive Buffalo 
Sabres. 

There’s also virtually nothing 
safer in hockey than giving a 3-0 
lead after two periods to Do- 
mhrik Hasek, who is on a pace 
to set an NHL record for lowest 
goals-against average in a sea- 
son. 

“We were pretty down after 
two periods,” Luc Robitaille 
said after his two third-period 
goals helped rally the Penguins 
to an improbable -3-3 tie in 
Pittsburgh. “But ire* weren’t, 
frustrated. We knew Hasek 
doesn’t give up many goals, but 
we’ve got a lot of guys who can 


finish plays. There’s a lot erf 
pride on this team.” 

The last goal was Robitaflle’s 
sixth in ms last two home 
games. It was bis ninth of the 
season. It was his biggest as a 
Penguin. 

“It shouldn’t have hap- 
pened,” said the Sabres’ coach, 
John Muckier. 

Seconds before RobitaiUe’s 
game-tying goal, the Sabres had 


NHL HIGHLIGHTS 


three close scoring opportuni- 
ties with a wide-open net 

Despite a 13-game season- 
opening unbeaten streak (12-0- 
1) that ended with their4-2 loss 
Saturday in Hartford, the Pen- 
guins would have fallen into 
second place in the Northeast 
Division behind Quebec (13-2) 
by losing. 

The Penguins apparently 
didn’t want to waste 356 weeks 
with two-bad games, especially 
with Quebec coming to town 
Thesday. 

“It’s wnrurring because he is 


SCOREBOARD 




NBA Standings 
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EASTERN CONFERENCE 



ABcmttc DtvtafeM 




W L 

Pet 

CB 

Orlando 

39 n 

-765 

— 

Now York 

33 17 

460 

9n 

Boston 

30 30 

MO 

MMi 

Nnr tansy 

3) 33 

J96 

19 

Miami 

IB 33 

-360 

2M 

PMtadrtpNa 

15 36 

J9t 

24 

Washington 

12 37 

343 

24 


Onfral DtvIsM 



Chortrtts 

32 19 

4Z7 

— 

CUrvsktna 

31 19 

420 

» 

traftana 

30 30 

400 

TVl 

CMoago 

35 24 

490 

7 

Atlanta 

24 Z7 

471 

8 

MHmukM 

30 31 

391 

12 

Detroit 

IB 32 

JJ60 

I3ta 
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W L 

Pd 

OB 

Utah 

37 15 

712 

— 

San Antonia 

32 U 

447 

3 

Houston 

33 » 

440 

4 

Dsnvsr 

21 29 

420 

15 

Dal lot 

19 29 

JM 

14 

MlnmMto 

13 2B 

755 

33to 


Padflc Dtvidon 



Phoenix 

40 11 

JU 

— 

Seattle 

35 14 

714 

4 

LA. Lakers 

31 T7 

446 

m 

Saeramsfda 

20 20 

463 

tovs 

Portland 

26 23 

J3T 

u 

Goldsn Stats 

15 34 

J06 

24 

LA. Clippers 

9 42 

.176 

31 


SUNDAY'S RfiSULTS 
Houston 33 a U 3*— 117 

New York a 26 ■ 35—122 

H: OMvvwn 10-21 7-* 37.Drcxlar7-14 7-722. 
OosssH 7-11 4-1823; PLY.; C Smith M3 3-5 21. 
Ewlns n-24 M4 31. INNwN Houston 4* 
(DfBhr m. New York 57 (Mason 181. As- 
staH— Houston 25 ICnttefl Ml. Now York M 
(Humor 91. 

Mom 31 M 29 11— 17 

tsdtaoa 21 » 27 JO—104 

w Rico 5-13 M IX Wills IM7M22; 1; n. 
Davb 7-10 26 1A Ml Usr 5-134-4 36. RaOoswto— 
Miami 40 CWHBs Ml. lixflaaa 30 (Smits 121. 
Assists— Miami M I Cal as 7>, Indiana 26 
(Jackson, Ftarwna 7). 

OrkMdo 19 29 22 21- IS 

Mloo m o te 25 If 30 24— W0 

O: ONoalW-J* 8-1334. HontawqvS-WfrfW; 
m: Lorttnsr MS 0-10 22, fttdsr 14-2S >4 3L 
ll s hnmrti Or koidoiHOHoai la.Mfemmo- 
Id 54 f Rider j». Asstata — Orlando 21 
(Hardaway 7), Minnesota 21 (Garland 9). 
Doavor ‘ M 25 24 21-94 

W esU ta vto n 30 19 21 23-92 

D: MutomBaM27V2LABdMf IWufWTM 
21; W: Howard 9-202-3 nawanoy T2-21 1-1 27. 
m bo midi D onvorSl (Mutombo 13), vitasn- 
mdan 44 rwtshoer n>. Airtsta— Denver 17 

(Rdm HU. MtaMnotan 21 (SkBes 9). 

IM 31 25 32 19—107 

Pfeoenfar M 29 35 23-110 

U: MalonolVMM3B,Edwards99»232: P: 
Batty n-W 11-11 35, Johnson 5-10 40 14. 
RoMondt— UMi 36 ( Motor* 9). Phoenix 44 
(Gnwn 12). AssMs— Utaft 39 (Stockton 19). 
Ptnortlx 3< (Johnson 7). 

Port lo ad it 34 M 11-41 

LA. LHcara 34 19 23 TT M 

P:CRatotosonftZTV32R Strickland 3-144-4' 
XL Thorps 4-7 36 TO; LA.: DNoc 6-14 4-4 M. 


Psstar»-19 1-271. I tan ssn ilj Pm li und 59 (C 
Habkuon. Dudley ft, Un Anostas 54 (DKoc 
l4).Asstab-Farttml21 (Strickland 14J. Los 
Anastas 35 (Van ExM 131. 


Top 25 College Results 


X North Carohaa mx IM) lost to No. U 
Vlraktia (7M M-J7 73-71. Next: at Florida 
Strts, Saturday ;& Manocfcasstts (2B-L10-2) 
boat Loutevflta HSlUfl 91-76. Noam ot Tom- 
Mc, Thursday; A UCLA OM.31-21 beat No. 12 
Artiom (194,9-4) 72-78L Neat: at No. 17 Stan- 
ford, Tuesday; 7, Mrs- y fcmrt (205. 93) beat 
OnctnnaM (17-9. 43) 7472. Next : vs. Martti 
amdtaa State. HMMsrtav. 


Other Major College Scores 


Boston U. 76. Delaware 72. OT 
OroKOt 75, Northeostam 57 
toon M Cantatas 51 
lavota, MIL 7L Ntaaora 48 
Moaoctknotts 9L LMdsvtlte 76 
5L BamwAn 71. Wo it Vtrglata <9 
SOUTH 

Vlratala 73. North CaraVno 71 
MIDWEST 

ttaPOMl 66. SL Loots M 
MJchtaan 61 fntaana SO 
WrloM St 7L CWm) St 40 
SOUTHWEST 
Marylmd 74, C i ncin na ti 72 
Rico 74. Toxat Christian 73 
Texas, 7X Tampia S4 

PAR WEST 
UCLA 71 Arfimo 70 


iMj*’ £> Ijfi 3 
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Tomba Extends Cold Streak in Giant Slalom 

1 Austria's Reiter Triumphs 




As Italian Falters Again 
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one of those guys who is so 
tough to beat," Robitaille said 
of Hasek. “He doesn't give up 
cheap goals. He doesn’t give up 
rebound goals. The puck always 
seems to be near him." 




as 


Nonficaies 4, Panthers 1: In 
fiami, Owen Nolan scored his 


Miami, Owen Nolan scored his 
sixth and seventh goals of the 
season to lead Quebec to its 
eighth victoiy in nine games. 

Scott Young and Andrei Ko- 
valenko added goals and Joce- 
lyn Thibault made 17 saves for 
the Nordiques. Florida avoided 
a franchise-first shutout at 
home when Scott Mellanby 
scared at 13:58 of the third. 

Bbckkmfcs 4, 03e» 1: In 
Chicago, Patrick Poulin scored 
two goals as die Blackhawks 
beat Edmonton for the third 
time this season to improve to 

8- 1-1 in their last 10 games 
against the Oilers. 

Tony Amonle and Jeremy 
Roemdc added power-play goals 

for -improved to 

9- 4-1 and moved into a first- 
place tie with Detroit in the Cen- 
tral Division. Bryan Marchment 
scored for the Oilers. 




* 






KmnataMayaat/Rrtam 

Mario Reiter charged back in the second run Monday to win the grant slalom in Japan. 


Sampras Says No to U.S. Davis Cup Spot 


Rouen 

NEW YORK — Pete Sampras, the world’s 
No. 1 men’s tennis player, will not play in the 


U-S. Davis Cup quarterfinal tie against Italy 
next month, the team's coach. Tom CuIIik- 


next month, the team’s coach. Tom CuIIik- 
son, said Monday. 

CuBikson said the timing of the March 31- 
Aprfl 2 match in Palermo, Sicily was bad for 
Sampras, who be said “just didn't want to 
stay in Europe for that long of a time." 


Sampras is scheduled to be in Europe from 
April 10 playing tournaments in preparation 
for the French Open, which starts May 29. 

Todd Martin and Jim Courier, who played 
in the 4-1 opening round victory over France 
earlier this month, along with Andre Agassi, 
the world’s No. 2 player. Mh^ariCJiang. 
Aaron Krickstein and MaliVai vV asnmgton 
are all being considered for singles play_ 
which wfll be outdoors on day. 


Compiled br Our Su^J Front Dispatches 

FURANO, Japan — Mario 
Rater of Austria blazed to his 
first World Cup victory on 
Monday, sizzling past Slove- 
nia’s Jure Kosir in a giant sla- 
lom as Alberto Tomba turned 
ever-more cold. 

Tomba came to Japan with 
10 victories in 12 races, includ- 
ing triumphs in all seven of the 
World Cup season’s slaloms. 

Tomba, who slid out of a sla- 
lom Sunday on the first run, slid 
out Monday on the second. 
That continued the Italian’s 
cold streak of never having won 
a race in Jman in a decade on 
the World Cup tour. 

Reiter came in with a record 
of no better than a 16th~place 
finish last season and no better 
than a fourth this winter. 

With the fastest second run 
of the day, he placed second in 
Sunday’s slalom. With his con- 
fidence pumped up. he came 
from behind again for victory 
on Monday. 

“I’ve ban waking for this 
success a long time and worked 
very hard," said Reiter, 24. 

Knee injuries in 1988 and 
1990 set back his development. 
Both came in giant slalom 
races, and Rater said be felt 
that with Monday’s victoiy, he 
was being repaid. 

Kosir, who went from first 
place to frustration on Saturday 
and Sunday, was first again af- 
ter Monday’s first run. 

Tomba, third fastest in the 
first run, went right after Reiter 
in the second and needed a 
strong performance to pull 
ahead. 

After a long flat section in 
mid-course, he slashed into the 
final steep portion and let his 
skis slip too far sideways on a 
turn, tmtinghimoutof the race. 

“I made a mistake because 1 
arrived too fast at that gate," he 
said. *T was thinking only of 
winning and it was impossible 
to be cautious." 

Reater had a total time of 2 
minutes, 38.92 seconds for his 
two runs, edging Kosir by .11 
seconds. 

Norwegians took the next 
three places. Harald Strand- 


Nilsen finished third in 2:39.17, 
. 25 behind the winner, followed 
by Lasse Kjus in 2:39.22 and 
Kjetil Andre Aamodti the de- 
fending World Cup champion, 
in 2:39.39. 

Tomba still bolds a big lead 
in the overall World Cup stand- 
ings. He has 1,050 points, while 
Kosir’s second-place total 
climbed to 700. The five-time 
World Cup champion Mare 
Girardelli of Luxembourg, 
third with 603, was disqualified 
in Monday’s first run and did 
not gain any points. 

But Girardelli still has 10 
races remaining to Tomba’s two 
because Tomba does not ski in 
downhill and super-giant sla- 
lom events. 

Tomba, whose last World 
Cup race before Japan was a 
giant slalom victory Feb. 4, said 
he had lost his rhythm in the 
long layoff. 

Now, be said, he was worried 
about his last two races of the 
season, still a month away in 
Bonnio. Italy. They could be 
crucial, depending on the re- 
sults of downhill and super-G 
races in between. 

Kosir' s frustrations began on 
Saturday, when be was fastest 
in the first run of a giant slalom 
before gusling winds led to can- 
cellation of the race after about 
a third of the field had started. 

On Sunday, he slipped from 
first after the first run to fourth 
overall 

On Monday’s second run, he 
said, he was a bit late coming 
out of an early turn, hurting his 
speed through the flat stretch. 

“It’s the second time in a row 
that I finish among the top 
three in giant slalom," he said. 
“So I must be pleased even if 1 
came close to my first season's 
win.” 

The World Cup tour will now 
move to Canada for a downhill 
and a super-giant slalom at 
Whistler Mountain, near Van- 
couver next week. 

Tomba said he would resume 
training for the World Cup fin- 
als in Bonxrio, scheduled for 
March 16-19, after taking a va- 
cation in Thailand on his way 
back to Europe. (Reuters, AP) 
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NHL Standings 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

AManc DMUN 

W L T Ffl OF GA 
N.Y. Monitors 4 6 2 14 37 41 

H.Y. Ronocrs 4 7 2 14 34 39 

Florida 6 9 1 U 39 47 

PNIOdalPtlta « B I 13 37 44 

Tamm Bov 4 ■ l 13 42 45 

New jersey 3 4 3 13 31 33 

MtahlnotCM 3 B 2 8 34 34 

Northeast Dtvtatea 


2 24 44 42 
B 24 54 39 

1 17 42 34 
4 14 34 37 

2 W 28 30 

3 11 37 39 

3 6 27 42 


CNcobo 
D etroit 
St Louts 
Toronto 


Anaheim 
Los Anastas 
Vancouver 


1 CONFERENCE 
■rt DMstoa 

W L T Pts OF GA 

9 4 1 19 54 3D 

9 4 1 19 54 30 

I 5 1 17 55 44 

7 4 3 T7 44 44 

4 4 3 IT 4S St 

3 B 2 B 34 C 

Sc DtvbhM 

7 S 2 U 44 35 

7 5 2 14 32 40 

« 7 2 14 41 30 

5 B 1 11 31 S3 

4 7 1 II 41 « 

3 3 5 11 37 47 


SUNDAY'S RESULTS 
EdHMRtaa • 1 O—l 

aricoee l 3 l— * 

Ftnt Pertatf: C-Pouiln 7 (Sftantz, BrttourJ ; 
5ecoatf Period: C-Amonte3 INktwlta.Siitar) ; 
IPPKE-Ntordvncnn (Conan. Mark); O-Pou- 
iln I (Owtioa); TUlrd Period: C-Raamcfc 6 
(Cneika. Suter); (eat; Shota aa eoal: E 5-4- 
1J — 22. C9+6-ZX Geofics: E, Bratfneorte. C 
BeHuur. 

Quebec 2 8 3—4 

Florida B 9 1— 1 

First Period: O-Youn04(RlccLLefebvrel; 
Q-Netoa 6 (rarsneru. Foote); Second P orte d : 
None; THrti Ported: O-Kovuienko 7 (Sofclc. 
Clark); O-Netan 7 (Forsbera. Knott); Ipp). 
FMedanbv 3 (MurMiy, Eot anoe r); Sorts sn 
BOtt; Q 7-64— 19. F V7-W— li. Oodles: Q.THI- 
tautt. F. Fitzpatrick. 

Reflate 8 3 B S— 3 

Pt ttato wob B ■ 3 B— 3 

Fkrst Period: None; Sec on d period: B-ao- 
dollo 5 { Planter ZNtntt); B-SImpw 2 tMaa- 
non) ; B- Simpson 3 (Presley. SmetilHO; TBM 
Period: P-Robttolila 9 (Cullen, Murphy); 
(pa). P-McBtxMm s (Nasi and. Barrie); P- 
RoMtollle 9 (Hudson. Mullen); Overtime: 
Nona; Shota m teed: B 10-12+3—31. p io-IB- 
W-2-3S. OaoRos: B, Hasek, P, Wrewrt. 


ITALIAN FIRST DIVISION 
Foatla I. 5ampdoria 1 

SPANISH FIRST DIVISION 
Tenerife 1, Valencia 2 
StaeMnas: Rem Madrid, 34 ooinfs; ttapar- 
ttvo La Coruna. 3B; FC Barcelona, 29: Betts 
and Zaraeon. 26; Seville and AlNetlc Bilbao. 
24; Toner Ha EsoaanoL Real SodedacL Volen- 
da.and Oviedo. 22; CrttaVfeo. 21; Camparie- 
to. 20; Albacoto, 19; Valladolid. 1B; Altai ton 
Madrid. Rod no Smrtandor.arto Sportlno GF 
tan. 17; Ugnmsl 


Marlin Retains Daytona 500 Tide 




World Cup 


i Sunday to Ibe dvs L2 BrfMoa 


CROSSWORD 


•MO. CaRtarrta: 
Karuy Perry, 05. 
David Duval, 05. 
DfWard PruttL U5 
Tommy ToBn a. US. 

Co rtfs Strange. US. 
Robed Gamez, U5. 
Tommy Armour, U5. 
Kelly Gibson, us. 
Donnie l l ommona us. 
Mark Brooks. -us 
Horry Tartar. US 


43-71-64-47-70 — 335 
67444547-69-336 
6570494445 — 337 


4473 4 7 0-74 3 37 


tom Is Fames Japan: I. Marfa Reiter, Au>- 
trlo, 2 mlnute43R92 seconds 11:1745-1 ; 21 317) ; 
2, Jure Kosir. Stoventa. 2:39.03 (1:17J1- 
i:2lS2); X Herald StrnmFNilseu. Nmav. 
2:39.17 (1:1835-1 S8S2); 4. Lasse Kim. Nor- 
way. 2:3922 (1:1471-1.-2051).- 4 Kiel II Andre 
Aaroodt Norway. 2:39.29 (1:UU2-1^097). 

A Stove Loetwr. Switzerland. i&Sl 
n:T7J>1 J1SB); 7, Michori van Gruentom. 
SwMzeriand, 2-S9J2 (1:1835-1.-2097); B. 
Aehltn Vest Ucefato ns teki. 2SU) 11:1072- 
1:2041); 9, Rntaer Safasebcr. Austria 2.-39J9 
(1.-1062-1.-2097); TO Marco Hand. Swttzor- 
land, 2:3946 (1:K»ldUII. 

Start etotoiii rtondtoas (aflor 4 races): t 
Ataorta Tomba. ltaly,3SDPrtntm.-OKosir,3i5; 
XStrand-NDsea25B; 4, von GruentoeaZTO; 5, 
UroKoeUn.Sv4tzertand.2U; 4 Aamodt. 257; 
7, Vogt 226; 8. ReUer, 194; 9. Kim 176; 10 
Satxaeber, MX 


DAYTONA BEACH, Florida (Reuters) — Sterling Martin 
held off a tremendous late challenge by Dale Earnhardt to win his 
second consecutive Daytona 500 in just .61 seconds. 

Mark Martin was third, followed by Ted Musgrave, polesitter 
Dale Jarreu, Michael Waltrip, Steve -Grissom, Terry Labonte, 
Ken Schrader and Morgan Shepherd. Marlin, who had never won 
a race before winning here last year, is only the third driver in 
Daytona history to win in consecutive years, joining Richard 
Petty (1973 and 1974) and Cale Yarborough ( 1983 and 1984). 

Marlin passed Earnhardt with 18 laps remaining. After a 
caution flag three laps later, Earnhardt gambled and made a pit 
stop to put on new tires. Marlin decided to stay on the track and 
mam tain the lead. Earnhardt was 14th when the race restarted, 
but worked his way hack to second to set up a last-lap showdown. 


Perry Wins Bob Hope Golf by One 


PALM DESERT, California (AP) — Two weeks after blowing 
the lead in the final round at Pebble Beach, Kenny Perry shot a 2- 
undcr-par 70 to win the Bob Hope Chrysler Classic by one stroke 
over David DuvaL 

Perry, 34, got his third tour victory despite shooting par from the 
seventh hole on Sunday. The first-round leader, be finished the 90- 
hole tournament at 2S-under 335. Duval shot a 69. At Pebble Beach. 
Peary led the AT&T National Pro-Am by three strokes after three 
rounds. But he shot par and finished in a tie for third with Davis 
Love 3d, behind the winner, Peter Jacobsen, and Duval. 


646 7 691049 339 
45- 7X7-47-49 — 339 
67-49-44 49-48 339 
47404945-70-339 


rocen : V Tomba. MSB potato; 2. Kaslr.TaB; 3. 
Mart (Hruntofll, Luxembourg 603;4,Ao- 
mart. 554; 5, Guenther leader. Austria. 5M; 6, 
Reltor. 515; 7, van Gruenieon. 512; a Stnutt- 
Niboa 497; 9. MtofnrtTrttscttar, Austria 477; 
1A Luc Atpfiona France. 469. 


For the Record 


ACROSS 


i ‘Lights out" 
inns 

5 U.S. terr. until 
1912 

b Dieter's lunch 


14 Opposite of 
sans 

is Raton 

iBNoted 
vwHnmakw 
17 Chaucer's Wife 
of 


is Radar screen 
image 
is Kayak 
20 Pre-Utah team 

23 Break (asWn- 
beddem 

24 Comic Johnson 

25 Put on years 
2B Hushed 


Hi M 


jp Ht* 


A world lead ing 
information management 
company de dic a te d 
to tranforming business 
and government to enrich 
people's lives. 


28 Priest's robe 
so Clairvoyance 
33 Alcohol. 

awareness org. 
as Writer Fleming 

37 Slender 

38 Pre-Los 
Angeles teem 

42 Elicited 

43 Anglo-Saxon 
letter 


IBM . 

2 Trend-setting, 
perhaps 

3 Waned 
4a 

5 This am., e.g. 
• Kind of bed 
7 Colder 
a Revolutionary 
Emiliano 


• Pouches 

10 Key ot Mozart's 
Syrnph. No. 29 

11 Actress Turner 

12 The gamut 
ia Number, after 

nueve 





44 "Typee" sequel 
45 Like Gen. 
Powell 

48 Dadaist Hans 
48 Ukr. or Russ., 
once 

so Some dash 
widths 

5f Eurasia's 

Mountains 
S3 King 


21 Olive that's very 
thin 

22 TV family. 
1952-66 

2S Jurassic Park 
compound 


27 Crude container 
29 Brief letters? 
so Basic 
at Forte 

32 Mexican moola 
34 Happy 







DUTCH FIRST DIVISION 
Go Alwod Eeotasfeveator 1. psv Etndhoven 1 
tart W U A to, Amsterdam. 38 optrM: 
RMo JC Kerkrade. 33; PSV Eindhoven 30; 
Twento Entdiede,29; Feyeneord Rotterdam, 
27; wuem || TllBurgrtKl Vitesse Arnhem, »; 
Hetrowwn. 23. vuendom. 20 ; RKC Wool 
vHIk, 19; Gradnecn and Searta Rott e rdDm, 
18; MAC Breda. UtrocM. and MW Maae- 
triad. 17; NEC Nllineaav 16; Oo Ahead Ea- 
gles Deventer. 9; Dordrodd Yta 4. 


BASKETBALL 


GOLDEN STATE— Traded Tom OupHrtta- 
forward, to Minnesota tar Danveli MarstwU. 


Atstrafia and Wales have formally applied to host the 1999 
rugby union World Cup. ( Reuters ) 

The European Broadcasting Union said on Monday it had paid 
$72 million for the exclusive right to broadcast the 1998 Winter 
Olympics in Nagano, Japan, across Europe and much of the 
Middle East (Reuters) 


INDIANA— Activated Antonio Dovfj. for- 
ward. fro at Mured list Put LaSalle Thomp- 
son. taraardonter. an Inland ibL 
PHILADELPHIA— stoned Jerome Hor- 
mo»L guard, to UHtay c out rag L Put Qorence 
toentti c r sc Bo n . forward, aa Injured tlit 


Quotable 


* Jud Heathcote, Michigan Stale basketball coach, on his 
retirement at the end of the season: “I say this will enable me to 
finish my book. And people say, T didn’t know you were writing a 
book. Ten not. fm reading one." 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


BELGRAVIA 

ORCHIDS 


(Continued From Page 4) 


LONDON MM5 GENEVA ZURICH 
finrf Agamy OeA Ctotfa WUeeme i 


UK 071 589 5237 


•GENEVA DELIGHT' 
OCOA E5GORT SBtYKZ. l u tamAantd Escort Service 

51 Bea«f^n^ taM“IW 321 99 6^ # 


•• ZUBCH •• WOtB' ■“ 5n"r 

Escort Sews. Ciert cards accepted- AU - t 
Tet 077 / 63 63 32. 



PUBto By Martin ScftaeMor 


V>New York Times/ Edited by Will Shorts. 


ELITE Escort Service 




NEW YORK OTY 


LONDON BM2EUN Ewort 

Seme* (SI 73* 5597/91 - erect) art 


ZUBCH / BBM/ BASEL 

a Bt7mono. m/a os to 

* P A 1 1 5 4 LONDON* 

* ELEGANCE* 

6arl Service London |7tl 3W 5)45 
MOtESON CLUB - VBMA ESCCtT 
Service. 5_ Bod** Wnarta 2a 

(022/566% 84- 

OMBfTAl BOORT SatVKZ 
LOMX3N 

PLEASE PHONE cm 22S 3314 

* taAMOW MrthM 1 Bierefnan • 



Cit or ha w ce 1AJ7Y Bar C rt trt 


rrT'rr'."'-"-? *" .r:v. 


Servucc. LordbnfHBcrtrow/GaNKfc/ 
Euuae. Tel: UK OBI 7&6 4627 



Sdadoo to PnzsJe of Feb. 20 


S5 Pre- 

Indianapolis 

team 

ci Furnish 
B2 Artful 
os Manhandle 
cs American 
Kannel Club 
rejeefs 


UNISYS 


SB Sister and wife 
ol Osiris 

•7 New York canal 
6B MISSISSIPPI 
tributary 
■a Mammilla 

to Cell '. Prefix 


36 opposite SSE 
3B I. to Claudius 
40Mauna — - 
41 Reading 
prolbem? 

47 Loss's partner 

4»Oreon Welles 
studio 

52 Stood up 

54 Earfy Mexican 

53 The Ronettes' 

“ Baby* 

5G Shade of blue 
57 Jump lor 

Oksana Baud 


saOneolthe 
Jackson 5 
SB facto 

•o Skin 

abnormality 
6« Pope who 
excommuni- 
cated Martin 
Luther 
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ART BUCHWALD 


Some Welfare Truisms 


Out of the Shadow, a Sioux Poet’s ‘Rant and Roll 


W ASHINGTON — These 
are some of the things 


W are some of the things 
Congress believes about welfare 
but won’t admi' to: 

Most welfare mothers live like 
fvana Trump and spend all their 
money at Elizabeth Arden. 

Teenage mothers should not 
have children, but if they do. 
the money to 
lake care of 
them should 
come out of 
their trust 
funds. 

There is no 
such thing as a 


m 


m 


more angry at welfare mothers 
than they are at the Serbs, and 
vrith good reason. The Serbs 
aren’t taking oar tax dollars. 

The only way for Congress to 
solve the problem of illegiti- 
mate children is to build more 
maximum-security prisons. 

Poor people do not have politi- ■ 
cal action committees like the 
National Rifle Association, so 
Congress is not afraid of them. 

Congress needs welfare peo- 
ple badly so it can beat a dead 
horse. 

If welfare mothers played 


By John Marchese 

New fork Tima Service 


N EW YORK —There is a line in 
the title track from the Ameri- 


1 v the title track from the Ameri- 
can In dian poet John TradelTs latest 
album, “J ohnn y Dams*: and Me,” 
that would be ironic if it weren’t 
simply dead-on accurate. 


”WeVe been laying real low," Tru- and Roll” 


antly looks authority in the face and 
repeats: 

We don’t believe what you say 
We don’t believe what you say 
We don't believe what you say." 

His unusual combination of words 
and music, poetry and politics, is 
perhaps best described by the title of 
the fust track from the album, “Rant 


dell says over die rock riffs of electric “What he does works,” says Don 


guitarists, nearly chanting the lines in Rose, Ryko’s president, who signed 
a voice once described by the writer Trudetl in 1991 after a pitch from the 


promiscuous 
welfare father. §& Jjjb 
When it comes HfflF 
to welfare, it is Buchwald 
the mother 

who shotrfd take all the political 
heat 

It is immoral and disgusting 1 
to hand out condoms in schools, 
because, while it might prevent- 
pregnancies, the program is fi- 
nanced by Planned Parent- 
hood. 

This country cannot abort un- 
wanted children Just because it 
does not worn to educate or feed 
them. 

The answer to teenage preg- 
nancy is for young mothers to 
go out and sell real estate. 

The American people are 


afford to take care of their dni- 


The more money you put into 
welfare, the less money you 
have to spend on Star Wars. 

The worst part of being poor is 
you can only afford a carafe of 
cheep wine in a good restaurant. 

The difference between 
cheating the welfare agencies 
and the Defense Department is 
about $50 billion. 

Every time you build a day- 
care center, you are taking mon- 
ey awav from Newt Gingrich s 
PAC. 

Welfare mothers who say 
that they can’t find work do not 
know about the government's 
astronaut program. 


Peter Matthiessen 

as “merry and harsh 

at the same time.” ™ i »i » 

“Laying real low in ITlMleH * 

the shadow of the Ampriea 

road to success.” 

It can be in Amer- Aiovemei 

ica’s nature to em- f L. i Q7fv 
brace its harshest 

critics occasionally, 

even turn a few into 

stars. TruddQ, 49, a Santee Sioux who 

headed the American Indian Move- 


Trudell headed the 
American Indian 
Movement during 
the 1970s. 


singer Jackson 
Browne, the execu- 
tive producer on 
both albums. 

The Trudell 
sound is difficult to 
define, and for that 
reason it is difficult 
to market Because 
he does not sing, 
Trudell seems to be 


r ken-word performer. 

his two Rykodisc recordings, 


menl during much of its confronta- the music ranges from pop-mflu- 
tional and sometimes violent first de- enced love songs to heavy metaL 


cade in the 1970s, would be happy to Throughout, there are heavy doses of 


Whitman Notebooks Rediscovered 


Reuters 

EW YORK — Four Wait 


N EW YORK — Four Wait 
Whitman notebooks have 
been found after having disap- 
peared during World War Q. 
and are being returned to the 
Library of Congress. 

Sotheby’s auction house said 
the notebooks of the 19ih-cenlu- 
ry poet contained some of the 
earliest versions of his most fam- 
ous poem. “Song of Myself.” 
Also recovered was a paper but- 
terfly that Whitman used as a 
prop in a photograph in an 1S81 
edition of “Leaves of Grass.” 


The notebooks were shipped 
from the Library of Congress in 
1 942 to a safe haven in case of an 
attack on Washington. When the 
crates were opened in 1946, 14 
notebooks were gone. 

Sotheby’s said a man came to 
them in January with four note- 
books and the butterfly and said 
he had found them among his 
late father's effects. Sotheby’s 
said it was complying with the 
man's request that they be re- 
turned to the Library of Con- 
gress. 


emerge from the shadows. 

Although he describes his work as 
“leadeiine,” and his rhymed rants 
attack “the industrial ruling class” 
that presides over the “Nazi Baby- 
lon,” TrudelTs protests are now 
packaged in jewel boxes, and he 
wants to sell a milli on of them. 

“If I'm lucky enough to do this,” 
he says, “then I’ve created an eco- 
nomic base by using my mind, and in 
some ways my body through per- 
forming. They took all our land; l 
don't have any land to lofl. My crops 
have to grow somewhere else.” 

Almost a year ago, the large inde- 
pendent record company Rykodisc 
began distributing “Johnny Dam as 
and Me,” Trudefi’s second release 


blues guitar and frequent use of 
American Indian singing. Some- 
times, snatches of TrudeU's words 
are sung by musicians in his backup 
band. Rut TrudeU's big speaking 
voice — often angry, often sad, only 
sometimes merry — is always domi- 
nant. 

Trudell was born in 1946 on the 
Sioux reservation in northwestern 
Nebraska. His mother died when he 



when he was talking 

of abuses.” The two became fnends. 

“Jackson appearing in my life just 
opened this door for me and gave me 
this place to be” Trodefl says “I 
knew I bad to stop running. 1 had to 
be in a place. Los Angeles became 
that place. Jackson made sure I could 
survive in L. A.” 

Something about Trudell attracts 
patrons. Matthiessen, who chroni- 
cled the American Indian movement 
in his book “In the Spirit of Crazy 
Horse,” says Trudell had the person- 
ality to become “a kind of angry 
jester for the rich revolutionaries of 
the entertainment world.” 

Several times during the next JO 
years, Trudell moved into Browne’s 
home. Over the years. Kris Kristof- 
ferson and Bonnie Raitt have given 
him either moral or financial sup- 
port. Ms friend Steven Seagal cast 
Trudell in a small rote in ms 1 992 
movie “Under Siege.” 

Browne says Hollywood people 
are attracted to TrudeU's poignant 
personal story and his honesty. “Peo- 
ple iust took John to their hearts.” 


ran - The Ne* Yoffc Thud 


John Trudell: “We don’t believe what yon say.” 

to those young, militant Indians like “I have experienced within my 


‘Cbaseoyusmgmyrm^anum was 6 , his boyhood was divided 

■ Wa ^^? y * b< f iy n thn ^SfTS^ r i between Omaha (where bis father 
mg. They toot «n our land; ! worked) Md grandparents’ 

t have my lan d to ton. My oops house on the reservation. After a 
to grow somewhere else. st j nt ^ ^ navy, he moved to south- 

most a year ago, the large inde- era California and took classes in 
ent record company Rykodisc communications at a community 
n distributing “Johnny Dam as college. 

Me.” Trade’s second release ^ ^ summer of 1969, Trudell 


with the label It has sold about beard that a coalition of organiza- 
100,000 copi^so far, twice thenum- fodians of All Tribes had 


^ h ^. J9 ^^ eb J ut „ r ? cor i occupied Alcatraz Island. He took 

CiTafuti Man. Trudell is performing ^is wife at the time and their two 


in New York this week. 

Some of his songs take love as their . 
subject, but most are in some way 
political 

In “All There Is to It,” an indict- 
ment of big business, Trudell deft- 


daughters and headed north. 

The occupation ultimately failed, 
but it galvanized political conscious- 
ness among American Indians. The 
American Indian Movement sprang 
from its wake, and Trudell gravitated 


to those young, militant Indians like 
himself. 

His first marriage ended about the 
time the occupation did, and in 1971 
he moved to Oklahoma to work with 
an Indian agency. There he met a 
Paiute woman named Tina Manning, 
They married and bad three children. 
The couple moved a lot, keeping up 
with the requirements of AIM advo- 
cacy. But the TrudeUs’ home base 
was always Tina’s Nevada reserva- 
tion. 

During a protest outside the FBI 
headquarters in February 1979, Tru- 
dell burned an American flag in a 
soft snow. The next day, a fire broke 
out at his home in Nevada, killing 
Tina, who was pregnant, and their 
three small children. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs concluded that it was 
accidental but TrudeU remains con- 
vinced that it was not. 


“I have experienced wiuun my 
own lifetime the attack of my winter 


camp and the killing of the’ women 
and children.” Trudell says. “It left 
me even angrier than I was — and I 
was never too calm to begin with.” 

Between the years 1979 and 1984, 1 
drove 250,000 miles. I just ran it 
ouL” During this lime he began to 
write what he calls “my hanging-on 
lines.” 

TrudeU drifted away from AIM 
and started working with nuclear en- 
ergy opponents and environmental- 
ists. At a 1979 rally to protest urani- 
um mining near Mount Taylor. New 
Mexico. Trudell appeared on stage 
with Browne, who was performing. 

“He was by far the most compelling 
speaker,” Browne remembers. ‘N'ery 
impassioned, with unflinching hones- 
ty and a certain good will — even 


pie just took John to their hearts. 
Which is a good thing. Browne adds, 
because Trudell “is not too interested 
in solvency.” 

“He accepts the largess of 
friends,” he says. 

By 1985, TrudeU, now a poet, met 
Jesse Ed Davis, a Kiowa Indian 
known from his work with Bob Dy- 
lan and Browne, as well as three 
records of his own. TrudeU remem- 
bers Davis telling him, “I can make 
the music for your words.” A col- 
laboration began that lasted until 
Davis's death in 1988 and laid the 
foundation for TrudeU's current 
work, both by helping to mix poetry 
with rock and by introducing TrudeU 
to other influential people. 

Trudell recently remembered 
meeting Dylan. “He told me,” he 
says, “that what l was doing with 
music was revolutionary. And Be said 
to stay with it — don't change a 
thing, stay after iL That was encour- 
aging because there were definitely 
some stretches that were like looking 
down a long t unn el.'* He has not 
quite come out the other side. ‘Tin 
basically a starving artist,'* Trudell 
says. “But that’s got to change.” 
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Forecast lor Wednesday through Friday, as provided by Accu-Weather. 
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North America 

Most dmeUS win be tree 
or mater storms and 
extremes cl temperature 
later irus ’.veetc. There will be 
some showato fiom South- 
ern California to Texas and 
in pans cl northern Mexico 
Snow ml spread from north- 
ern Manitoba and Ontario 
eastward to Quebec. 


Europe 

Wind and rain will assault 
Ihe U.K.. Dwima/k and 
northern sections oC France 
and Germany. Ram and 
snow wiB affea Scandmawa. 
and showers will sweep 
across the remainder of 
France, Spam and Portugal 
into Italy Dry weather is 
expected horn Turkey to 
western Russia 


Asia 

Spotty Ight rains and snows 
will break out over Japan 
and Korea later this weak. 
There wH be rain at times in 
southeast China, especially 
from Taiwan 10 Hong Kong. 
Vietnam and Laos wW have 
some showers, while Thai- 
land will be mainly dry and 
hot 
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T HE Golden Bear award for best film at 
the Berlin film festival went to “L’Ap- 
pat” (Live Bait) by Bertrand Tavernier of 
France. Paid Newman won the Silver Bear 
award for best actor, for Robert Benton's 
“Nobody’s Fool” and Josephine Siao won 
the best actress award, for “Xiatian de 
Xue” (Summer Snow) by Ann Hni of Hong 
Kong. The award for best director went to 
the American Richard Lmklater. for “Be- 
fore Sunrise." Special mention — a second 
prize for best film — went to “Smoke.” by 
the Hong Kong-born director Wayne 
Wang. 

□ 

King Juan Carlos fractured a wrist when 
he slipped on an ice patch while he was 
skiing in northern Spain and will have a 
cast on his right arm for six weeks. 

□ 

Michael Jackson has been unbanned in 
Korea. The government, which in 1993 
banned a Jackson concert on the grounds 
that he would offend Korean mores, has 
decided to allow him to schedule a concert 
for Seoul He is expected to perform in 
June. . . . Meanwhile, in Beijing. Rox- 
ette drew a crowd of 10,000 after bowing to 
government censors, wbo demanded that 
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Tavernier: Golden Bear in Berlin. 


the Swedish group change the lyrics “mak- 
ing love to you” to “making up to you.” 

a 

British tabloids say that a London art 
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dealer, allied by his chauffeur to have 
once been Princess Diana's lover, recently 
sent her a string of romantic messages, 
showing he was still besotted with her. The 
Sun alleged that Oliver Hoare left gushing 
messages on her telephone pager. Diana 
was accused Jast year of making nuisance 
calls to Hoare’s home, and Hoare's former 
chauffeur, Barry Hodge, was quoted over 
the weekend by the News of the World as 
saying that after the police traced many of 
those calls to Diana’s phones, his employer 
had left his wife for a two-month cooling- 
off period. Buckingham Palace declined to 
comment on all the reports. 
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Donald Trump says he wants two thing s 
out of the Empire State Bunding: rats and 
Leona Hefansley. Trump has filed suit in 
New York to get rid of the building’s 
operator, Helmsley-Spear Inc. Trump, 
who owns half the skyscraper and has a 
long-standing quarrel with Helmsley, 
claims the management company has let 
the landmark deteriorate into “a second- 
rate, rodent-infested" office tower. But a 
spokesman for Helmsley said the company 
had spent $60 million since 1990 on im- 
provements. 
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